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About That 
California [rip 


The Overland Limited is the preferred train for first- 

class travel to California. Carries standard sleepers 

only. Its route is via Omaha and Ogden. Leaves 
» ~ Union Station, Chicago, 6:05 p. m., daily, via the 





Chicago 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


Another train via this route at 10:10 p. m. daily. Carries 
both standard and tourist sleepers. $7 for double berth 
in tourist sleeper from Chicago to California. 


Personally conducted tourist car parties to California 
via Kansas City leave Union Station, Chicago, 10:10 p.m. 


Wednesdays and Fridays. 





Complete Information Free 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 
G. A. BLAIR, General Eastern Agent, 381 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$1 down puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls, etc.,free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, adapted 
for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library table, or mounted on 
legs or stand. ‘hen not in use it may be set aside out of the way 











NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write to-day for catalogue. 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY 14 L Street, Portland, Me. 


If interested in BURROWES RUSTLESS FLY SCREENS, write for catalog 8. 









If you are a 
Subscriber to Collier’s 


You are entitled to write to tne manager of 
the Book Department for any books you may 
want, no matter who publishes them. The 
charge will be most reasonable, and the books 
will be forwarded promptly. 

@ Our subscribers are writing from all over ask- 
ing our advice about books, ordering the latest 
novels as well as weighty technical and scien- 
tific. works, dictionaries, medical books for 
family use, and books for Holiday presents. 

@ The Book Department is well equipped to 
render this service. Address 


Manager of THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
416 West 13th St., New York 
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Arabian Nights 


P. F. Collier & Son, 412 Wes 








No.2 


Queen G ulnare Sy 


Series 


are twelve fairy tales told 
in pictures. ‘They come 
direct from dreamland, and 
the beauty and power of the 
artist’s imagination carry 
you with him into this un- 
known realm. The orig- 
inals by 


Maxfield 
Parrish 


are reproduced in all the 
wonderful richness of the 
painter's colors, and are 
mounted on heavy pebbled 
art paper ready for fram- 
ing. Size 16x20 inches. 


$1.50 


each or a full set of twelve 
in a handsomely designed 
portfolio, $15.00. 


5 Order from Any Reliable 


Art Store in the 
United States or Canada 


Would you like a copy of 
the new catalog of Collier Art 
Prints, containing 150 repro- 
ductions in halftone and line 
engraving of the works of 
Maxfield Parrish, Frederic 
Remington, A. B. Frost, Jessie 
Willcox Smith, and other lead- 
ing artists? If you will send 
us 15 cents in stamps to cover 
charges we will mail you a 
copy postpaid. Address 


t 13th Street, New York 
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A copy of the new book of 


Collier Art Prints 


contains 132 reproductions of 


the works of Parrish, Pyle, 
Remington, Frost, Penfield 
and the foremost American 
artists. A feature of the book 
this year is a series of full- 
page pictures and intimate 
sketches of the artists them- 


selves. 


For 15 cents we send you this book 
Prepaid and Rebate the 15 cents with 


your first purchase of one dollar or more 


This book is a thing of beauty 
and of educational value—too 
valuable to send free—but 
when you realize that it con- 
tains 48 Gibson reproduc- 


tions, 27 Remingtons, and 55 


others — Maxfield Parrish’s 
beautiful Arabian Nights 
Prints, Edward  Penfield’s 


Animal Pictures for the Nur- 
sery, Jessie Willcox Smith’s 
Pictures of Children—1 32 in 
all, it is certain you will want 


the book 


pictures as well. 


and some 


Address 


cents in stamps. 


Print Department 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 
412 West Thirteenth Street 
New York City 
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HE list of hotels adjoining is composed of 
only the better class in each city and any 
statement made can be relied upon absolutely. 
Travelers mentioning the fact of having selected 


| their stopping place from these columns will be 


assured excellence of service and proper charges. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
The Hampton Albany's newest first-class fireproof 


hotel. Bath with each room. Near 
est hotel to station and boats. E. P. $2. up. F.C. Gillespie 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Hotel Belvedere {3 tories, ali rooms outside wish 
bath. Ball Room, Theatre, Banquet Hall. $2.00 a day up. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
United States Hotel ae, Lincoln and Kingston 
Sts. 


360 rooms. 
‘ eo ‘ 
bath. A. P. $3. In centre of business section. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Hotel Statler “THE COMPLETE HOTEL.” New 


. Elegant — Central. 300 rooms. 300 
baths. Circulating Ice Water to all rooms. | uropean Plan 


E. P. $1 up. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago Beach Hotel 5lst Boul. and Lake Shore 


American or European pian 
Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System 
450) rooma, 250 private baths Ilius. Booklet on request 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Hotel Sinton 


equipped 


100 rooms Grand Convention Hall. 
Absolutely fireproof. Magnificently 


Large, light sample rooms. 


NEW ORLEANS. LA 


New Orleans’ latest and most 


New Denechaud modern hotel. Built of steel. brick 


and concrete Fronts on 4 streets All outside rooms. 
European plan $1.50 up. Centrally located 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ly N. Y. Hotel featur 


Broadway Central a > aabeoks an Plar Our table 
the foundation of enormous business. A.P. $2.50. E.P. $1 
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Cover Design 
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Illustrated with Photographs 

Trekking on Tires ; ‘ ; ‘ 

Illustrated with Photographs 

The Fire Department of Springfield. Photograph . j ‘ , 12 


The Road to Steamboat Springs Herbert Corey 12 


A Seattle Speedway ; ; : i A. W. McCully 14 


Chicago’s Electric-Lighted Street-Cleaners. Photograph . . ‘ 14 
A Poor Man’s Auto Rhey T. Snodgrass 14 


A Rediscovered Road E. Ralph Estep 16 


Illustrated with Photographs 
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P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., 
Strand, W.C. For sale also by the International News Company, 5 Breams Buildings, Chan 
cery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Ont., 47-51 King St, West. Copyright 1909 by P. F. Collier & Son. 
Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, 
under the Act of Congress of March 8, 1879. Price: United States and Mexico, 10 cents a 
Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. 37 


copy, $5.20 a year. Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $7.80 a year 








ICAN. EUROpr 
AMER IGRIENTAL. EAN, 


TOURS 4 


Information regarding tours to any part of the 
world will be furnished upon request by 


COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
ee 420 W. 13th Street, New York 








EUROPE 


A SERIES OF 
20 TOURS 
JAPAN (cherry 


blossom and 
Wistaria season), 
CHINA, Peking, 
KOREA, etc. 
Around the World 
Westbound and 
Eastbound. 
SMALL PARTIES. 
THE BEST OF 
EVERYTHING AT 
THE BEST TIME. 


& WHITCOMB CO. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 





RAYMOND 





306 Washington 8t., Boston 


Other tours to 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





CALIFORNIA 
MEXICO WRITE FOR 
FLORIDA BOOKLET 




















‘CANN’S TOURS DE LUXE 
to Florida, Cuba, West Indies, California 
BERMUDA, MEXICO AND EUROPE 


Write for illustrated booklet L descriptive of these tours. 
McCANN’S TOURS 


Phone—123-38th 1328 Broadway, New York 





ORIENT #4 Worto cruises 
By S.S. ARABIC— 16,000 Tons—Feb. 4, Oct. 16 


30 TOURS TO EUROPE. $250 Up 
F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 





za l d New Service via Tahiti. Delightful 
New CalaNd south sea Tours for rest, health and 

° pleasure, $. 8. Mariposa sails from 
and Australia San Francisco February 2, March 10, 
connecting at Tahiti with Union Line for Wellington, The omy 
passenger line from U. 8. to New Zealand. Only $260 Ist class 
to Wellington and back. Tahiti and back, 1st class only $125 
OCEANIC LINE, 673 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 


Ot 


Pye) 





EUROPE AND ORIENT 
28th Season—Limited Parties, Exceptional Advantages 

DR. and MRS. HOWARD S. PAINE 
148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 





O Y LAND Egypt and much of Europe. 
H 3 ELEVENTH ORIENTAL TOUR. 
April to July, ideal season, Fine accommodations, low 


rates). REV. RAY ALLEN, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of 
address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 
the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 





WINTER RESORTS 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


The Manor 


ist travel 





NORTH CAROLINA HOT SPRINGS 
Mt Park Hotel An Ideal Resort. Health and Rec- 


reation. Waters, Baths,Scenery and 
Climate unequalled 


Every amusement. Altitude, 1500 ft 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


“* The Montclair’? smecsas Top 


Chalfonte ATLANTIC CITY. The one 
sine one af he Gata Gea eee St ee NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 

| Pe ‘lls perianal tpg nto Tate ca peg ‘ In the heart of Historic Virginiz 
The best piace for rest, recreation, and recuperation. | Hotel Warwick Senktiant ‘appointments Sereine 
Write for reservations to The eds Company. Always , m r lightful cl 
Open. On the Beach. Between the Piers .™ Delightful climate 


An English-like Inn, offering unique ac 
ommodations for the best class of Tours | 
Rates, $19.00 per week and upwards 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


suggests the 


other; one o 





nd cuisine at reasonable rates 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
The Clifton Directly facing both Falls. Just com 


pleted and up to date. Open winter and 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


Hampton Terrace ian hotel in —_ yee summer. $4 to $6. American Plan. Booklet on request. | 
cars by special side tracl hotel 8-hole golf course SAVANNAH, GA. 
Savannah's leading hostelry. High 
BRUNSWICK, GA De Soto Hotel dines toeeian Daaal:  itoyooes Bees 


Rathskeller and Grill. A. and E. Plans 
Hotel Oglethorpe Strictly modern: elegantly tur SEABREEZE, FLA. 

x p ew ‘ ’rmond-Daytonu Beach. Stes 
baimy climate: nunting, fishing, boating. Illus. booklet | The Clarendon vente poate sory anol Bathe 


Handsomelv furnished cottages. Garage. Write for booklet 


SUMMERLAND SPS., S.C. (P. 0. Batesburg) 


fully furnished 


Strictly modern; elegantly fur 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


Modern and up to date Delightful Beautiful modern hotel for pleas 
Hotel Gates winter climate in the Land of the Sky Summerland Inn ure and health Golf, Tennis 
Am. Pian. $3 u Weekly, $15 up. A. A. Gates. Proy ther amusements. Famous Grey Rock Mineral Spring 





Let Us Send You Winter Resort Information 
NORTH CAROLINA TENNESSEE FLORIDA 
SOUTH CAROLINA VIRGINIA GEORGIA 
SUBURBAN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY 
Booklets Furnished Free Collier’s Travel Dept., 420 W. 13th St., N. Y. 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 














EUROPE Se got book A a st we - THE 
See Europe at Moderate ost. 
J. P. GRAHAM, IDEAL EUROPEAN TOURS, IDEAL 

Box 1055-K, Pittsburg, Pa. WAY 


OLLIER'S Travel Department, 420 West } 
Thirteenth Street, New York, will fur- 
nish, free by mail, information and if possible 
booklets and time tables of any Hotel, Resort, 
Tour, Railroad or Steamship Line in the 
United States or Canada. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 

5th Ave. and 28th St. New fireproof hotel. 

Latham Very heart of New York. 350 rooms, $1.50 

and up. With bath,$2andup. H. F. Ritchey, Manager. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Most magnificent Hotel in the South. 10 

The Jefferson hours from N. Y. City. European Plan 

$2.00 up. Strictly high class restaurant. P. M. Fry, Mgr. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Sq In heart of the city opp. beautiful 

Hotel St. Francis park, near clubs, shops and the- 

atres. Every comfort and convenience. Acc.1000. $2up, E.P. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

**12 stories of solid comfort.”’ Concrete, 

Hotel Savoy steel and marble. In fashionable shop- 

135 baths. Englishgrill. $1up. 


ping district. 210 rooms 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hotel Richmond yicicrn. ‘si Plans. 100 roome 


50 baths. Ask Collier’s. Booklet mailed. Clifford M. Lewis. 


HEALTH RESORTS 
BILOXI, MISS. 
Gulf Coast Health Resort For.‘he, sick, com- 


Airy rooms; sea-breezes and sunshine. Write for pamphlet, 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. 
National Odd Fellows Sanitarium {4e*! Place 


r invalids 
sunny verandas, 
Send for illustrated pamphlet 


and convalescents Home-like large 
Moderate rates 





AUTOMOBILES and SUNDRIES 


GOOD AUTOMOBILES AT REDUCED PRICES 
—As the Largest dealers in the world, always carrying over 
250 slightly used automobiles, we offer exceptional bar- 
gains. Our garage occupies 30,000 feet of floor space. Runa- 
bouts, $150 to $600; Tonneaus, $350 to $5,000. With no 
charge for storage and but 5 per cent. commission for sell- 
ing, we have the pick of all desirable cars. If we haven't 
the car you want, we can get it for you, and ata price much 
less than you would pay elsewhere. Frequently we have at 
one time a dozen or more autos on which owners eager to 
sell ask bids. If you cannot call, send for list. Manhattan 
Storage Co., 334-336-338-340 West 44th St., New York City. 


KE-PA-GO-IN TIRES FOR DISCRIMINATING 
buyers. No skidding—no punctures—no troubles. ‘*They 
just keep agoing.”’ Ask the users. Beebe-Elliott 
Company, Racine, Wis. 


A NEW INVENTION, CLING-TIGHT STORM 
apron; holds lap robe around you; keeps wind and water 
out; perfect freedom for hand: and feet to drive an auto; 
put on or off instantiy. Sent on approval. Beebe-Elliott 
Company, Racine, Wis. 


THE NATIONAL BED COMPANY OF 
Moundsville, West Virginia, can furnish small castings 
and drawn parts in brass and aluminum, and solicit 
inquiries. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$11.00 WILL START BUSINESS YIELDING 
big monthly income. Work during portion of spare time 
only. Profits pile up while you sleep. Full particulars 
from Premium Vending Co., Lewis Block, Pittsburg, Pa. 


START A COLLECTION AGENCY. BIG 
money, unlimited field, no capital needed. We teach you 
the secrets of collecting money and how to start spare 
time. Write today for free pointers and new plan. Ameri- 
can Collection Service, 51 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


ESTABLISH A GENERAL AGENCY IN YOUR 
locality. We have a shoe that sells on sight. Every man 
and woman a possible customer. Write today. Kushion 
Komfort Shoe Co., Dept. WW-1, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—MAN WITH SMALL CAPITAL TO 
take charge of territory for merchandising business; write 
for particulars. Pope Automatic Merchandising Com- 
pany, Corn Exchange Bank Building, Chicago. 


0.1. C. PEANUT MACHINES GET YOU THE 
money because they are the simplest and best. If you have 
$50 to $500 write us, we will show you how to double your 
money. O.I1.C., Dept. B, 79 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


$150 CLEARED IN 30 DAYS ON A $100 IN- 
vestment is a record established by our Vending Machines. 
Smaller investment will start you. Can be looked after 
in your spare time. Write at once for plan. Cailie, 
Detroit, Mich. 


I MAKE ADVERTISING “THINGS” VASTLY 
better than just everyday decent. Ask me for some 
“ponder-food,” using your regular letter heading to do so. 
Francis I. Maule, 4014 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 

FINANCING AN ENTERPRISE. PRACTICAL 

ok by Cooper, telling how money is secured for enter- 
prises. Capitalization, prospectuses, presentation, etc., 
discussed fully. Endorsed by best business men. 540 pp. 
Buckram. Prepaid, $4.00. Pamphlet and list of business 
books free. Ronald Press, 227 Broadway, New York. 


WE OFFER EXCELLENT TERMS AND PRO- 
tected territory to men capable of representing us. The 
Sun Typewriter at $40 is the standard of its field. Sun 
Typewriter Co., 317 Broadway, New York. 

BIG MONEY ANY LOCALITY OPERATING 
and selling our Twin “‘Crystalets’’ Penny and Nickel Vend- 
ing Machines. New Idea. Lawful. Territory granted. 
Crystal Vending Co., C. Monypenny Bldg., Columbus, O. 


WANTED—MAN WITH SMALL CAPITAL 
($200) as Branch Manager to handle agents and house to 
house canvassers. Goodincometoright man. Davis Co., 
22 Union Park Ct., Chicago. 


BUSINESS BOOK FREE: TELLS HOW YOU 
can secure the actual working plans, money-making sys- 
tems, schemes and short cuts of 112 great, big, business men 
—to increase your salary—to boost your profits. Write now. 
System, Dept. C-8, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


STATIONERY OR OTHER SALESMEN WHO 
call on stationery, typewriter supply trade, mercantile 
houses, to handle a patented article, asaside line. Attrac- 
tive proposition. Holdfast Co., Hathaway LBidg., Boston. 


SALESMEN FOR HIGH CLASS USED AUTO- 
mobiles, atl prices; cars rebuilt and made like new by 
manufacturers; high commissions; great opportunity. 
Auto Clearing House, 240 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


BE A HIGH-GRADE TRAVELING SALESMAN 
and earn big money. Over 500,000 employed in the United 
States and Canada. We will teach you to be one by mail 
in 8 weeks and assist you to secure a good position. Hun- 
dreds of calls for our graduates. Scores who had no former 
experience now holding good positions we secured for them 
with reliable firms. If you are ambitious and want to 
enter the easiest, most independent and well paid profes- 
sion in the world, write nearest office for our free book, 
“A Knight of the Grip.’’ Address Dept. 312, National 
Salesman’s Training Association, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Minneapolis. 


I AM PA“ ING LARGE CASH COMMISSIONS 
to Hustlers idling my proposition on the side. Selling 
only to reputable dealers. Energetic work only require- 
ment. Sales Manager, 3833 Blaine Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED: MEN WHO WANT TO BE SALES- 
men, to take our correspondence course in the science of 
salesmanship. The Sheldon School has increased the earn- 
ing power of 35,000 men from 10% to 100% and more. Clerks, 
bookkeepers, correspondents, salesmen, and managers, can 
all earn more by knowing and applying Sheldon selling 
methods. We have helped thousands of men secure good 
positions. Write today and learn how we can help you. 
One of the greatest books on business ever written will be 
sent free. The Sheldon School, 1488 Republic Bldg.,Chicago. 

SIDE LINE—LIVE WIRE SPECIALTY SALES- 
men to sell High Grade Cottage Dinner Set to Dry Goods, 
Grocery and Furniture Stores in small towns for advertis- 
ing purposes. Big Repeat Orders. Large Commission, State 
permanent address. W.E. Graves, Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, CUS- 


toms Employees, Clerksat Washington. Excellent salaries 
paid. Many March examinations. Common education 
sufficient, 25 Candidates prepared free. Write immediately 
for schedule. Franklin Institute, Dept.B94, Rochester, N.Y. 

WANTED. AGENTS TO SOLICIT ORDERS 
for Made-to-Measure Underwear. Those taking orders for 
Custom Shirts and Clothes preferred. We also manufacture 





hosiery. Textile Mfg. Co., 44 Institute Pl., Chicago. 
LEARN SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS LETTER 


writing by mail from man who built up half a million dollar 
business. Big demand for good correspondents. Prospec 
tus free. School of Business Letter Writing, D. 19, 90 
Wabash, Chicago. 


(CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
LEARN TO READ BLUEPRINTS BY OUR 


Shop Practice Course. 25c per lesson. Send postal for 
free booklet. Agents wanted everywhere. Mechanics Cor- 
respondence School, 1020 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c. PER ROLL: ALL 


sizes. Velox Prints, Brownies, 3c; 31¢ x34, 344x414, 
4x5, 3A, ic. Send two negatives, we print them free as a 
sample of our work; we are specialists, and give you better 
results than you ever had. Cole & Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 
ENLARGEMENTS FOR DEN DECORATIONS. 
Special—T wo 8*x 10" Enlargements for 75 xpert Develop 
ing, Printing, Enlarging Price List 2c stamp Robt. C 
Johnston, Expert Photo Finishing, Wilkes Barre, Pa, 
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biles and Sundries.” 


To Those Interested in Automobiles 


It will be to your advantage to read and investi- 
gate the advertisements appearing on this page— 
particularly those under the heading of “Automo- 


Every advertisement is bona fide. 





























AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 40 Bar St., Canton, O. 


AGENTS—MAKE BIG MONEY TAKING SUB- 
scriptions to ‘* Popular Electricity,” the new illustrated 
magazine. Nearly everyone is interested in electricity, 
and this magazine is written so they can understand it. 
You can secure subscriptions simply by showing people 
the magazine. Send for sample copy and full particulars. 
Popular Electricity Pub. Co., 1270 Monadnock Blk,Chicago. 


INSTANT SUCCESS POSITIVE. CONDUCT- 
ing sales parlors for America’s latest improved health 
dress shoes; everyone buys—profit possibilities unlimited. 
Marvel Shoe Co., E., Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS: YOU SHOULD SELL “TAFFETA 
Loraine’ Petticoats. As manufacturers we can assist you 
to quickly build up a lucrative business in your locality. 
Write us. Montrose Mfg. Co., Box 2584, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED; EXTREME NOVELTY ; 
Initial window shade pulls; Everybody’s initial; 69.000 
sold first fortnight. Kaytwo Manufacturing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN TO CALL ON PHY- 
sicians. Commission basis or guaranteed weekly advance 
after 60 days trial on commission. Choice territory now 
open. Wm. Wood & Co., 51 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AGENTS. PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c, 
stereoscopes 25c, views lc, portrait pillow tops 50c, English 
Art Plates $1.00. 30 days’ credit. Samples and free catalog. 
Consolidated Portrait Co., 290-152 W. Adams St.. Chicago. 


PATENTED KEROSENE INCANDESCENT 
Burner. Attachable to any lamp. Produces 70 candle- 
power light, saves 50% kerosene; ready seller every where; 
agents protected. F.W. Gottschalk, 99 Chambers St., N.Y 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY MONTHLY. 
Metal Combination Rolling Pin—nine useful articles for 
the kitchen combined in one. Lightning seller. Sample 
free. Forshee Manufacturing Co., Box 226, Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS MAKE 500 PER CENT. SELLING 
“Novelty Sign Cards,”’ Window Letters and Changeable 
Signs. Merchants buy in quantities. 800 varieties. Cat. 
free. Sullivan Co., Dept. G, 405 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 

AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY QUARTER OF 
the globe. Liberal commissions. Write for our proposition. 
Decalcomania window signs the best advertising’ method 
in existence, The Decalcomania Company, Chicago, U.S. A. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
new sign letters for office windows, store fronts, and glass 
signs. Easilyputon. Write for free sample and particulars. 
Metallic Sign Letter Co., 66 N. Clark Street, Chicago, III. 


AGENTS WANTED TO HANDLE OUR MADE- 
to-order suits and overcoats. 33144% commission. Write 
for free sample outfit and territory. Warrington Woolen 
& Worsted Mills, Dept. A.B., 173 Adams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS. EASY MONEY. $1,000 DEATH AND 
$7.50 Weekly Accident Benefit Policy with two valuable pre- 
miums free. Cost $1.00a year. Sells itself. Great side line. 
Get exclusive contract. Regal Registry Co.,277 B’way, N.Y. 
TOO DIRTY TO TALK ABOUT: PHONE 
Mouthpieces are filthy and a breeding place for Germs of 
Disease, especially Tuberculosis. ‘‘Diozo’’ Phone Disinfec- 
tors Kill Germs and odors. Prevent spread of Contagion. 
Marvelous sellers. Wonderful Money Makers. Some terri 
tory still open forGeneral Agents capable of employing and 
managing Sales force. Parker Chemical Co., Chicago. 











OF INTEREST TO MEN 


THE SHARPQUICK HOLDER AND STROP 
used on double edge safety razor blades gives and main- 
tains a better-than-new edge, and trebles their life. Holder, 
Strop and Dressing, 60 cents. Safety Supply Co., Troy, N.Y. 


WANTED, ALL WHO SHAVE. RAZORS 
honed at 12c, Small safety razor blades, single and double 
eige, resharpened at 24¢c. Star and Gem safety razor 
blades, 10c. Llinois Cutlery Co., 156 N. State St., Chicago. 


ALL SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 2'6c EACH, 
Double edged blades a speciaity. Sterilize, resharpen, re 
turn your blades better than new. Send address for mail- 
ing package. Keenedge Co., 239 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
WE TEACH LADIES HAIRDRESSING, MAN- 


icuring, facial massage, chiropody or electrolysis in few 
weeks; tools given; great demand for craduates. Write 
nearest Branch, Moler System of Colleges, Chicago, St 
Louis, Cincinnati, Atlanta or New Orleans. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE, HOME STUDY COURSE 
for home-makers, teachers, and well naid positions ll. 70 
page handbook, “‘The Profession of Home-Making,”’ free. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 632 W. 69th St.. Chicago. 





TYPEWRITERS, OFFICE SUPPLIES 


WE REBUILD SECOND HAND TYPE- 
writers in our own factory, like new Guarantee big 
saving and “real” rebuilt goods. Free trial at our expense 





and manufacturer’s guarantee of one year. Write today. 
Grady-Rebuilt Typewriter Co., 29 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
ALL STANDARD REBUILT TYPEWRITERS, 
las new, at 4 to 144 the manufacturers’ price. Larue 
rtment. Price from $15 to $75. Shipped on approval 





Plummer & Williams, 901-145 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS; ALL MAKES, REBUILT, 
slightly used, good as new. Sold on time or we offer a spe- 
cial discount of 5% for entire cash with order. Rented any- 
where at $3.00 per month. Rental applied on purchase 
price. Special this month only.. Remingtons No. 6 & 7, 
$35.00. Smith Premier $32.50. Fay Sholes $35.00, Write 
for catalog, price-list, also money-back guarantee. Rock- 
well Barnes Company, 614 Baldwin Bidg., Chicago, Il 


GENUINE BARGAINS IN ALL STANDARD 
Machines. Soldand rentedanywhere. Easy monthly pay- 
ments if desired Send to-day for Bargain List and Ill. 
Cat. C. Cutter Tower Co., 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass 


MY SPECIALTY IS REBUILT REMINGTON 
f New Eng f 











typewriters. Business houseso ind have for years 
been satisfied users of my machines Send for illustrated 
catalogue F. L. J. Peabody, 113 Devonshire St., Boston 


AGENTS: NEW AUTOMATIC CURRYCOMB 
and other self-sellers. Big demand. First applicants 
control unlimited sales. Large profits. Write for proof 
and trial offer. Clean Comb Co., Dept. C, Racine, Wis. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, etc., at lowest prices. 30 days’ credit. 
Catalog and sample free. Experience unnecessary. County 
Portrait Co., Room 301, 71 Potomac Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW HOW AN “IDEAL LAMP FILLER” 
works, and sell one for every lamp. Send 25c for samples 
A and B with agents’ discount. Harry O. Mayo & Co.. 
B157 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS—STORES; EVERYWHERE; HAND- 
some profits; sell our perfect inverted gas-lamp; 200 
candle-power; all down; 1-2 gas used; sells on sight; re- 
tails $1.40; samples at wholesale price. Webster Specialty 
Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


WE DESIRE A PRODUCING LOCAL SECRE- 
tary in your locality at a substantial weekly salary to in- 
troduce New York City Realty Bonds. $10 monthly buys 
$2000 Bond, guaranteeing 5% compound interest, plus half 
realty profits. An unusually interesting and profitable 
opportunity for men or women furnishing best references. 
Mutual Profit Realty Company, 452 Marbridge Building, 
New York. 


AGENTS WANTED TO HANDLE THE MOST 
satisfactory water filter; modern design; one minute con- 
vinces; big profits; reserved territory: sample Fibre Disk 
free. Jones Mfg. Co., 243A6 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS: WE WILL START YOU UP IN THE 
Tailoring business in your own town. A wonderful 
chance of establishing a business of your own at our 
expense. The profits are unusually large and each sale 
means a continued customer. Get out of the ordinary 
rut, and become independent. The Chicago Tailors’ 
Association, 249 Market St., Chicago. 


WANTED. LIVE-WIRE, HUSTLING AGENTS; 
liberal commissions. The only new device of the century 
in this line. Demonstration means sale. Write F. A. 
O'Neil, Sec’y, 721 Oxford Bldg., Chicago. 


AGENTS. PRESTO-ROACH GUN. WONDER- 
ful Magical Destroyer Roaches, Moths, all bugs. Patented. 
Money back. Ref.: any Bank or Wholesaler. Protected terri- 
tory. Sample 2ic,stps. Chubbuck’s Pharmacy, Arverne,N.Y. 


DEMONSTRATORS — MEN OR WOMEN. 
Quick-selling household necessity ; simple, useful, prac- 
tical—no experiment. You can make easy money; no can- 
vassing. Keyes-Davis Co., Ltd., B, Battle Creek, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED—LIVE, HUSTLING, EN- 
ergetic agents to sell Thurman Portable Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner in the best homes, for small public buildings, 
schools, etc. Clean cut business with big profits. Write 
today. See magazines for our advertisements. General 
Compressed Air and Vacuum Machinery Co., 4436 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS. SAFETY TEA KETTLE. WONDER- 
ful invention. Impossible to burn hands from steam, 
Made of copper, nickel plated. Can’t boil over. No lid. 
Big money. Write for illustrated book and free offer to 
agents. S. T. K. Co., 77 Ferguson Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


LADY OR GIRL WANTED EACH TOWN, 
good pay, spare time, copy names for advertisers, cash 
weekly. Stamp for particulars. Am. Adv. Bureau, 
Sanbornville, N. H. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. 
Our Hand-Book for Inventorsand Manufacturers mailed ou 
request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler & Robb, 
Patent Lawyers, 74-76 McGill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS. BOOKS FREE. RATES REASON- 
able. Highest references. Best services. I procure 
patents that protect. Watson E. Coleman, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, PATENT 
Lawyers, Washington, Db. C., Box B. Est’'d 47 years. 
Booklet free. Highest references. Best service. Terms 
moderate. Be careful in selecting an attorney. Write us. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. OUR THREE 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. 
R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 19 to 29 Pacifie Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Established 1869 


{.W.T. JENNER, PATENT ATTORNEY AND 
Mechanical! Expert, 608 F Street, Washington, D.C. Estab- 
lished 1883. I make an investigation and report if patent 
can be had and the exact cost. Send for full information. 

PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, DESIGNS AND 
Copyrights. Booklet containing full information furnished 
on request. Langdon Moore (formerly Examiner U. S. 
Pat. Office), 900 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


PIANOS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


WING PIANOS BEST TONED AND MOST 
successful. Est'd 40 years. Recent improvements give 
greatest resonance. Sold direct. Noagents. Sent on trial 

freight paid, first, last and all the time by us—to show 
our faith in our work. If you want a good piano, you save 
$75-$200. Very easy terms. Slightly used “high-grades,”’ 
$75 up, taken in exchange for improved Wing pianos; 
thoroly refinished. Send for bargain list. You should have 
unyway “Book of Complete Information about Pianos,”’ 
152pp. N.Y.**World” says: ‘‘A book of educational interest 
everyone should have.”’ Free for the asking from the old 
house of Wing & Son, 363-383 W. 13th Street, New York. 

SAVE $100 TO $200 BY BUYING A HIGH 
grade used Piano. We have at all times an immense stock 
of good used pianos of best makes. Our list includes 4 
Steinway Grand Pianos, 7 Steinway Uprights, 8 Knabe 
Grands and Uprights, 25 Starr Uprights, and hundreds of 
miscellaneous pianos. Send for lists. We sell every- 
where. Jesse French Piano Co., 1111 Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
“JUBILEE EDITION” OF PAGE CATALOG 


free—Issued in celebration of the Quarter-Centennial of 











Page Fence. Tells why over 800,000 farmers buy Page 
Fence, made of High-Carbon Open-Hearth Spring Steel 
Wire. Shows why it is the most economical fence on 
the market Send today for Free “Jubilee Catalog.’ 


Page Woven Wire Fence ‘ Box 3Z, Adrian. Mich, 


In ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


WOULD YOU PAY 85 PER MONTH For A 
beautiful ocean-view resid: nce site in the suburbs of Sunny 
San Diego (Southern California’s most delightful home 
piace and the Coast's most rapidly developing city), pro- 
viding I could convince you that the investment is safe 
and remunerative? Write immediately for free illustrated 
booklet. J. Frank Cullen, San Diego, Cal. 


CANADA 


ORCHARD HOMES IN THE GLORIOUS LAKE 
district of Southern British Columbia pay profit ot $500 
per acre up, annually. Climate, scenery, hunting, fishing 
soil, water supply, transportation, markets un: xcelled, 
Irrigation not necessary. Maps, proofs, letters from those 
on ground; photos free. Writetoday. Kootenay Orchard 
Association, Limited, Nelson, B. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

NEW TOWNS IN THE WEST OFFER UN 
usual chances for investment in mercantile, real estate and 
other lines. Many new towns have already been estab- 
lished in the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho and Washington 
on the Pacific Coast Extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. These towns are well located, They 
are trade centers for a large territory, which is bein 
rapidly settled. Other towns will be established later’ 
Investigate the various openings. Descriptive books free 
from F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


VIRGINIA 


“GLEN ALLEN,” VIRGINIA, A HANDSOME 
suburban estate of a thousand acres, is being divided into 
pretty villa sites. Full details will be mailed on request 
by Captain Cussons, the owner. 


HOTELS and TRAVEL 


« 

WINTER TOURS TO EUROPE, ITALY 
Riviera, Sicily, Paris, London, Jan. 21, Feb. 13, 16, a7 
March 13, 27, $410 and up. Thos. Cook & Son, 245 
Broadway, New York. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDING MATERIALS 


MANTELS. SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
Catalogue containing 67 cuts and price list of Carved Brick 
Mantel Fireplaces. Phila. & Boston Face Brick: Co. 
Dept. 8, 165 Milk St., Boston, Mass, : 


ARTISTS 


THE ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY MAGAZINE IS 
in the market for cover designs to be reproduced by the 
three-color process. Covers suitable for numbers after 
March first are desired. Send samples and address com- 
munications to the Editor, Illustrated Sunday Magazine, 
193 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


COLLECTIONS 


“RED STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN 
everybody,’’ and thereby we collect more honest debts 
than any agency in the world. Write for our Red Streak 
Book. Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. ‘“‘Some People Don’t Like Us.” 


STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS 


CERTAIN COINS WANTED. I PAY FROM 
$1 to 600 for thousands of rare coins, stamps and paper 
money to 1894. Send stamp for illustrated circular, get 
posted and make money quickly. Vonbergen, the Coin 
Dealer, Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 


WE BUY U.S.AND FOREIGN COINS, MANY 
dates and denominations; premiums up to $5,800. Every 
kind of used stamps. Free particuiars worth dollars to you. 
Money & Stamp Brokerage Co., 150 Nassau St., E 11, N.Y. 


HAVE BEEN BUYING RARE COINS AT BIG 
premiums for collectors since 1873.. Can you offer us any? 
There may be a fortune in them for you. Stamp for use- 
ful pamphlet. Agents wanted to sell Coin-Books, Alex- 
ander & Co., 214 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


$5.75 PAID FOR CERTAIN 1853 QUARTERS. 
Keep all money coined before 1875 and send 10 cents at 
once for a set of 2 Coin and Stamp Value Books, size 4x7. It 
may mean your fortune. C.D. Clarke & Co., Le Roy,N. Y, 


2 UNUSED PICTORIAL STAMPS FREE TO 
all writing for 1909 Price List. 116 foreign, all different, in- 
cluding 8 unused French Colonial and used from all parts 
of the Globe, 10c. 100 Stamps from 100 Countries, pocket 
album, 50c. 1000 hinges, 5c. Approval sheets 50% com, 
New England Stamp Co., 93 Washington Bldg., Boston. 


GAMES and ENTERTAINMENTS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG OF PROFES- 
sional and Amateur Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Minstrel 
Jokes, Illustrated Pantomimes, Monologues, Recitations, 
Make-up Materials,ete. Dick & Fitzgerald,16 Ann St., N.Y. 


ENGRAVING, STATIONERY 
PRINTING — LITHOGRAPHING — ENGRAV- 


ing. Our facilities enable us to do excellent work at low- 
est prices. We furnish anything in our line. Catalogues; 
Business stationery; Society printing; etc. Write for 
prices. Estab.1890, The Aste Press, 231 Bowery, New York. 


SEEDS and PLANTS 


HENDERSON'S SEEDS FREE TO INTRO- 
duce our new 1909 seed catalogue, ‘‘Everything for the 
Garden,” (200 pages, 700 engravings, devoted to vegetables 
and flowers,) we will send free to everyone mentioning 
this periodical and sending 10 cents in stamps the cata- 
logue and our famous 50 cent Henderson collection of 
flower and garden seeds. Also the pamphlet “The Use of 
the Feet in Seed Sowing,” which the late Peter Henderson 
considered the most valuable article he ever wrote. Peter 
Henderson & Co., 35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


Music 
EXCHANGE YOUR OLD MUSIC FOR NEW. 


Join our Library. Any music accepted that is in good 
condition. Write for particulars. Metcalf Music Co., 
165 C Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


THEATRICALSand ENTERTAINMENTS 
FREE CATALOG, 100 PLAYS, WIGS, MAKE- 


up, stump speeches, minstrel gags, jokes, dialogs, and 
magic tricks. Write now. Bates Piay Co., Box 1540, 
Dept. 3, Boston, Mass. 


ART OBJECTS 


WOULD YOU LIKE A COPY OF THE NEW 
1909 catalogue of the Collier Art Prints, containing 160 
or more reproductions, in half-tone and line engraving, of 
the works of Charles Dana Gibson, Jessie Willcox Smith, 
Frederic Remington, A. B. Frost, Howard Pyle, Maxfield 
Parrish, and many other leading American artists? In 
addition you will find a picture and sketch of each of the 
leading artists Address Proof Dept., P. F. Collier & Son, 
416 W. 13th St., New York. We cannot afford to send it 
free, but if you will send us 15 cents in stamps to cover 
charges we will mail you a copy postpaid, 


FOR SALE 


MAILING LISTS FOR SALE, FOR ANY LINE 
of business in U. S. Send for January 1909 price list, 
quoting 1800 different lists and price of each, also imita- 
tion letters, etc. Trade Circular Addressing Comp»ny, 
127 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MOTOR CYCLES 


M.M. 346 H.P. MAGNETO SPECIAL FOR 1909. 
Equipped with Bosch magneto and dozens of other im 
provements; more speed and power than any other Motor- 
cycles built. American Cycle Company, Brockton, Mass. 
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Journal of 
Modern Construction 


My Concrete Magazine, in its third year, is the most 
up-to- -date, artistic, home builder’s monthly maga- 
zine published; specializing cement construction. 
“Concrete, The Coming Material’’ 
This magazine will give you new designs for residences 
in cement, new ideas in building and will tell you of 
the new methods and new materials now used. 
Each issue 32 pages, 
size 9x12, well illus- 
trated. Regular de- 
partments eae 
the Cement U 
Painting and Finis i 
ing, Notes on Build- 
aS Co gw ond - 
2nee.  Subscrip- 
tion $2.00 a year. 


My Big Offer 
To introduce the 
ony es of Mod- 
ern Construction” 
An All Cement Exterior to cement users and 


prospective builders, I offer to send to each subscriber, 


A Book of 100 Plans 

for concrete block, all cement and English half timber de- 
signs, containing the newest and most interesting collection of 
good cement work yet published. In addition to the 100 de- 
sigus with floor plans, descriptions and cost estimates, are m nany 
photo productions of beautiful homes built of concrete and in 
combination with English half timber work. 

A copy of this splendid big book and one year’s ae oe »tion 
to the ‘Journal of Modern Construction’’ ¢9. 


MAX L. KEITH, 149 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely ona 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itseif, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
everyday sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a 
clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Saould Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 


Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00. 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W—PHILA., PA. 


a WANTED - 


Inactive Securities 


I desire to buy bonds or securities 
of established companies that are 
inactive and seldom dealt in. Pri- 
vate W md Co., Steam and Street 
R. R., Gas and Electric L ight Co. 
and ai Miscellaneous Bonds and 
Securities Bought and Sold. Write 
for Circular B. 


C. H. FARNHAM 
27 State St., Boston ) 








Mei 
Going to Build? 


Neponset Waterproof and Air Tight Building Paper 
on walls beneath clapboards or shingles means a yearly 
saving of one-third in heating cost. It makes rooms com- 
fortable and healthy, and free from draughts and dampness. 


. . 
Neponset Building Paper 
See that it is used on your house. Write for booklet, 

“Comfortable Homes,” it tells the story you ought toknow. 








A bungalow, garage, barn, or any kind of a building, 
from a poultry house to a factory, needs a good roofing— 
one easy to apply, that will prove durable and attractive— 
will notleak. No trouble to those who use Paroid Roofing. 
It is absolutely unaffected by any climatic extremes. 


Paroid Roofing 


has stood the test of time. Our booklet “Paroid Proofs” 
will tell you why it isthe best. Write for it and free sample. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 240 Mill Street, E. Walpole, Mass. | 


PATENTS 








Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
SoIrENTIFIC AMPRICAN 
MUNN & OO., 357 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Brancu Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 














TYPEWRITERS wis 


All Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at ¢ tolg Mfrs. Prices allow- 
ing rental to apply on price. Shipped with pri 
ilege of examination. Write for catalog “ 

Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Casenge 


JUDS® Freight Forwarding Co. 
REDUCED RATES on household goods 


to all We stern points 443 ag oe 
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Building. 1501 Wright Building, St. I 
851 Tremont Building ; 206 Pacific Building, San Francisco 
200 Central Building ‘. 8 Angele es. 
YOu oe A 
Tria sson explaining 1 yme instructi 
t FREE G 1 Medal, w orld’s Fair, St. Le 
GEO, A, LEWIS, 146 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mic! h 











ATE NT SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 


Book. and List of Inventions Wanted. sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


slam 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 

Brazil, Peru, Cape » G. H., Mexi 
al, Java, et and Album, 10c 1006 Finely 

Mixed, 65 diff. U. 8., 25¢e 000 hit ° 

Agts dey List Free I buy stam 

C. Stegman, 5940 Cote Brilliante Av., St. Louis, Mo 
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Editorial Bulletin 


Saturday, January 16, 1909 





The Earthquake 


@, Collier’s has three special photographers at work on the 
scene of the Italian earthquake and flood. It will be a 
matter of a few days before their work can be shipped 
back to this country. Meantime, we shall present the best 
pictures obtainable from the regular photographers whose 
business it is to cover events in every corner of the world. 


Haiti 


@ We shall follow up Mr. Hare’s photographs of Haiti 
in this issue with an article next week by Arthur Ruhl on 
the Haitian situation. Mr. Ruhl and Mr. Hare have been 
spending a fortnight in Haiti at the various ports of call. 
Their steamer let them off at Cape Haitien, Port de Paix, 
Gonaives, Port-au-Prince, Petit-Gonave, Miragoane, 
and Jérémie. Their vessel unloaded cargo while they 
strolled through the town and studied the natives. Once 
they blundered into a guard-house, when it was their inno- 
cent intention to walk down an alley. They interviewed 
and photographed President Simon, who gave them two 
afternoons of hospitality in Creole-French. 


@. Another episode of the tropical trip was the Affair of 
the Cannon. In Cape Haitien two cannon were decorating 
the main street. Mr. Hare snapped them. Just as the 
picture was taken an officer grew nervous and covered the 
cannon with cloth and ordered a cordon of soldiers around 
them to give protection from the camera. 


Fiction Number 


@ Collier’s Fiction Number for February will appear 
on January It contains “The Invasion of Monte 
Vanco” by Stephen French Whitman, “The Pretenders” 
by Josephine Daskam Bacon, and “The Harvest Moon” 
by Justus Miles Forman. 

@ “The Pretenders” is the story of a little girl who 
thought she was Mary Queen of Scots. She was for- 
tunate enough to happen into a place where she met her 
peers. The first to welcome her was Queen Marie An- 
toinette, and closely following came Joan of Arc. Little 
Mary helps in a daring rescue, and all ends merrily, in 
spite of the somber episode of the snake at the luncheon 
table. The whole story reminds one of the “Ageless 
Chronicle of Alice,’ who slipped into Wonderland, except 
that it could easily be an actual happening of modern life. 
@ Justus Miles Forman in “The Harvest Moon’ tells 
the tale of a wondrous jewel, a pearl of great price. The 
text of the story might well have been taken from Car- 
lyle’s “Diamond Necklace,’ when he turns aside from the 
royal narrative to indicate the tragic story of famous 
individual jewels—how some single ruby will have a trail 
of blood, and tears, and sweat, all the way down history. 


@ The Harvest Moon was known as the “ruby in a 
mist.” It was like the recurrent waves of a plague. “Men 
died for it, men tricked and betrayed, stole and starved 
aye, and women too.” Then it disappeared for five years, 
and reappears in this dramatic story. 

@. Stephen French Whitman tells of “The Invasion of 
Monte Vanco.” It is a principality where assiduously is 
carried on the worship of the twin goddesses Rouge and 
Noir. Two young Americans, “elegantly arrayed against 
the evening,” seated on a terrace, are bored by the mo- 
notony of the gay life: 

@ “The dinner hour approaches; ladies will preen them- 
selves and condescend to flirt with you and me; the or- 
chestra will dish up, in a goulash of blares, the march from 
‘Midal’ Then the Casino—the monotonous croaking of the 
croupiers, the perpetual chink and shiver of louis dor.” 














GARTEKS 












cents at can come 


dealers or 
direct if next the 
he is out wearer 


Nature has made the mascu- 
line leg flat on its inner front sur- 
face. From this point all stock- 
ing support should come. 

PARIS is the only garter shaped 
and fitted in harmony with nat- 
ure’s plan. Guaranteed to satisfy. 


A. STEIN & CO., 160 Center Ave., Chicago 























Pianos at Unusual Prices! 
The world’s largest music house 


LYON & HEALY 


announces a Clearing Sale of Pianos, owing 
to the Re-building of their warerooms. Nearly 
one thousand fine instruments are offered 
without reserve until all are sold. 

In this stock are a number of Steinway, Weber, 
Lyon & Healy and Washburn instruments. Also 
new and secend-hand pianos of almost. all well- 
known makes. Prices, $120, $140, $150, $165, $190, 
$200 and upwards. This is an opportunity that 
will not occur again. Lyon & Healy must reduce 
their stock at once to facilitate Re-building. 

LYON & HEALY, st Adams Street, Chicago 


Pianos Shipped Everywhere Freight costs very little. 


TOPPAN or DORIES and MOTORS 


Safe, Best 
Sea Roat 
Built. $12é 


up. Send4e. 
a in Stamps 
for Catalog. 


Re: cS 
KNOCK DOWN DORIES, EASY TO BUILD. 
cular and prices. Loppan Boat Mfg. Co., 12 Haverhill St.,Boston,Mass. 


The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
adapted to every one. Recognized by courts and 
e mae ato} Exp Aree and ee instruc 


Takes spare time only. Three co urges — 


; 
P reparatory, Business, College. Prep: ares for 
practice, Will better - 
your condition and pros- 2 py Rall, 


pects in business, Stu 


dents and graduates every- 
where. Full particulars and 
Easy layment Plan free. 


Sprague Correspe ond- 
ence School of Law, 
682 Majestic Building 

Detroit, Mich. 


eases 
STUDY Cotctecteuer 


tion. Established 1892. 
Prepares for the bar. Three 
Courses: College, Post- 
Graduate and Business Law. 
Method of instruction com- 


bines theory and practice. 
Approved by the bench and bar. 
Classes begin each month. Send for catalog giving 
rules for admission to the bar of the several states, 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law & 
505 Reaper Block, Chicago 













Send f. 





































THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
OFFERS 
350 of its class-room courses by corres pond- 
ence. One may take up High School or 
College studies at almost any point and 
do t the work for a Bachelor degree, 
Courses for Teachers, Writers, Ministers, 
| Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, and 
m many in other vocations, 


The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, Ill. 











One of the best paid of all trades. Plumbers 
are in demand everywhere at good wages. 
They have short hours. By our method of 
instruction we make you a skilled, practical 
plumber in a few months, so that you will 
be able to fill a good position or eonduct a 
business of your own. Write for free catalog. 


ST.LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4445 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





m™ Memory the Basis 

3 of . All Knowledge 
THe 

ordettino— ae 
BW SUCctss 

"SD You are no pie intellectually 


than your memory. Easy, increases 
income; gives ready memory for faces, 








| RINEMBER” —. busine ss, studies, conversation; 


Write to-day svelops will, public speaking. 


| DICKSON ME same SCHOOL, 771 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 





PROFITABLE, ENJOY- 
ABLE HIGH-GRADE 
BUSINESS — LARGE 
SALARIES OR START 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS, 

















bs Salas Work always in demand 
Art of E in Every Large Town 
Wr n and City. 


REES ENGRAVING SCHOOL ar NGRAVER 


32 Steele Bldg., Elmira, N.Y. 












We prepare you by mail to successfully 
pass the most exacting Civil Service 
Examination. Our Courses are the 
most thorough, yet the easiest mas- 
tered. Write today for special offer, 
free catalog, and all partic ulars. 
The Wenthe Ry. Cor. School, 
Dept. 0-8 172 Freeport, Tl 











LLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 

. are well ai free booklet, 

‘MONEY | ms DRAWING; tells how we 

7 ~ So mail. pone nts sell 

reir r en st ed ell as men, 

DRA The National Press ‘Association, 54 The 
Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind 











EXAMINATIONS mie fn “every 


Cl V 712 appointments last year. Full 


nN Gover t Po 


SERVICE i2'seist'sitaa ct ” 


Colenbien Corresp College, Washington, D. C. 


LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? 
YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 





| by writing School Agency, 527-41 Park Row, N. Y. 
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In the picture above, General Antoine T. Simon ; The Haitian Senators and Deputies on the way to 
(in top hat), the temporary president of Haiti, is SS y the Cathedral after the inauguration of Simon. 
shown inspecting his troops before his election = . (President Simon in the oval frame at the left) 
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General Simon taking the oath of office wana Tas, : Ae j Haitian troops firing a salute to the 
as President in the Chamber of Depu- aie P new President of Haiti in the plaza 
ties, Port-au-Prince, on December 6, ea at Port-au-Prince immediately after : 
after the flight of Nord Alexis, the \ « the inauguration ceremonies were from 
Jormer President, the day preceding concluded in the council chamber ing, 
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Acclaiming the new President at the Palace A part of the inaugural parade through the streets 


The New Ruler of Haiti 


Photographs by JAMES H. HARI 
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Blessed Is He 

HE HUMORIST is the only creator who is assured 
of welcome by his contemporaries and of affection- 
ate quotation by his neighbors. The world is imme- 
diately receptive to his tidings of great joy. Poets, 
painters, sculptors, musicians work against the grain 
of the natural world. Their message does not fit 
snugly into the structure of the universe. Their 
life is a battle, and sometimes a torture; and in sad- 
ness they beat their lonely music out. They may be struggling to inform 
a sullen world that all the blind effort is shaping up to a radiant con- 
summation, and that the whole race of mankind is dimly obedient to 
the heavenly vision; yet most men, hearing this interpretation of the 
daily lot, think it criticism and curse the singer. Then comes the 
humorist. With a vision of life as full-orbed as that rendered through 
the lyrie voice or the color-sense, and an interpretation of pain and 
failure as searching and fundamental as that of the prophets, he roars 
out his truths to the applause of his hearers. Revelers halt the chorus 
for him to insert his mirthful strophe, and the saints delay the rite 
to catch his casual whisper. His visits to this stricken planet are never 
ill-timed. DANTE ate bitter bread where ArRIstoplHANES would have 
won enthusiastic banquets. Kindly is the fate of Rapenais, CHaucer, 
DICKENS, even CERVANTES—to be both glorious and happy—to reveal 
truth and gain weleome. 








Sport 

YOUNG MAN, spending some years in New Haven for the sake 
of equipping his mind with weapons for a happy and useful exist- 
ence, fails to perform successfully in a rowing contest against Harvard 
University. His health deteriorates; he is unable to resist disease; in 
six months he is dead. The tragedy is a condensed and powerful argu- 
ment for the return of college athletics to within the limits of cheerful 
relaxation, to the temper in which it is practised in the British colleges, 
where it is not treated as if every football or rowing contest were a 

Trafalgar or Waterloo. 

Ugliness and Beauty 

\ ENTION POE in a well-mannered gathering, and these are the 
ir ideas that group themselves: First, a bright cluster of glossy 
Ravens and shuddering Rue Morgue murders; less sharp but still clear, 
the Bells and the Gold-Bug; and, last in the ardent throng, a dim 
wake of Annabel Lees and Ulalumes shivering off into the immemo- 
rial darkness of midnight tarns. This estimate places Por at a small 
remove only from the horror school of ‘‘Monk’’ Lewis, with the feast 
of worms and the anapestie play of moonlight on tombstones—a naked 
appeal to the fleshly nerve of fear. This is precisely to lose Por in the 
dexterity of his trick performance. It will take him long to emerge 
from his magic mirrors, cabinet specialties, floating bodies, and thump- 
ing, leaping tambourines. It is as difficult as if HerRRMANN the Great 
had rounded off his breezy evening with a call to prayer. If Poe is 
fully to inherit the future, we must separate him from his perishing 
elements. We must subordinate the horror and mystery, and leave the 
sound but slender structure of beauty. PoE says while his adorers applaud : 
“It writhes!—it writhes! 
The mimes become its food. 


with mortal pangs, 


And the angels sob at vermin fangs 
In human gore imbued. 
“And the angels, all pallid and wan, 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy, ‘Man,’ 
And its hero the Conqueror Worm.” 
There are traces innumerable in literature of an alchemy that touches 
the decaying form into beauty. We have the Persian’s word for it: 
“That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Hlead.”’ 
Perfect in such transformation are the lines: 
“And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 


May violets spring.” 


In this realm Por is not a great poet. Ilis right to immortal life must 


be found in other fields 


January 16, 1909 


A Poet’s Best 

rINWO OF POE’S POEMS are reprinted by us on another page. In 
iT ‘*Helen’’ and ‘‘ Israfel’’ we have Por the sane and undying. Pressed 
upon by unlovely life, secorning the mob and all the brute accompaniments 
of democracy, thwarted and dispirited, he did what the hunted deer will 
do when cornered by the hounds. He jumped clear. Hating his sur- 
roundings, spurning the ground, he flew straight up from geographical 
and racial limitations, and sang a song that Israfel or Moses and the 
Lams could have sung in any clime at any age. Only two things are 
needed for that musice—only two—wings and the golden throat. There 
is the hint in him of glorious galleys, golden galleys, argosies sunk in 
the unplumbed acres of mid-sea, the dance of the stars at midnight, 
the radiant pour of the full moon, the romance of the upper air, lawns 
bathed in dew and beating back the waves of the infinite distances. He 
was riming sheer unrelated beauty. He imagined himself free of imme- 
diate ugly loeal life, selfish, cruel haste, fever and thirst, and found sing- 
ing robes and a welcome in the gardens that hang clear of the temporal 
world. There is no space, no time in his verse. But, in cutting loose 
from the local, he did not reach the universal. He had no love for 
troubled men, no instrument for the low, sad musie of humanity. It 
was the ery of a lonely man, remote from the comforts of the world’s 
loves. <All the strings went untouched save the one string of a soli- 
tary nature questing beauty. What he reached is enough, although 
barely enough, to give him immortality. It is the sobbing note of 
the God-forsaken. 





An American Genius 

JOE’S ANNIVERSARY leads to many words about the poet and 
] weaver of tales, and it is easier for us, as for others, to explain 
where his genius reached its limits than to give in words an idea of the 
perfection of his art. Moreover, we like the resurgent wave of opinion 
in regard to his character. The bigotry and virulence which sprang 
from the New England conscience at its worst are ebbing. In place has 
come approbation for a soul which struggled, though at times in vain. 
If, in his course onward, he seems sometimes to have stumbled, it was 
partly because of eagerness, and always with his face toward Eldorado. 
To asseverate too loudly that he was not impeccable is to shackle his 
memory with a generalization which applies to all mankind. It is by 
the visions among which he dwelt that one must finally judge him. 
Concerning these, the personages in two of his tales speak as if of the 
poet himself : 

“They who dream by day are cognisant of many things which escape those who 
dream only by night. In their gray visions they obtain glimpses of eternity, and 
thrill, in waking, to find that they have been upon the verge of the great secret. 
In snatches they learn something of the wisdom which is of good, and more of the 
mere knowledge which is of evil. They penetrate, however rudderless or compassless, 
into the vast ocean of the ‘light ineffable.’ ”’ 


“To dream has been the business of my life.” 


When such a dreamer can crystallize his visions into words as perfect 
as those of Por, there becomes reason, and to spare, for his country to 
remember him proudly when one hundred years have passed. 


Fortunately Untrue 

TINIE WATCHFUL PRESS AGENT fooled one of the most wary 
| newspapers when he successfully started on its journey the anec- 
dote that Mr. Tarr had been to the theater only once in twenty years— 
to the play, of course, which this gentleman represented. To the Presi- 
dent-elect our congratulations that the story is not true. Not to know 
the glamour of the play-house, even in America, would be a loss. Pleas- 
ure lurks about the footlights. The theater’s function is to carry us to 
fancy ’s joys. 


‘Imagination is the air of mind.” 


The theater’s first purpose is to feed the imagination that makes the 
world approach more nearly to our wishes. Often it fulfils its mission 
badly, and in this country we still have the task of establishing homes 
of classic drama, and of new but leading plays, like the Burgtheater, 
the Deutsches Theater, and the Comedie Francaise; but even in this 
country it would be a loss never to see the play; a loss of stimulation, 
of sympathy, and of happiness 
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Candor 
NENEROUSLY, to the public, is vouchsafed the benefit of an official 
J Standard Oil statement appearing as an advertisement. We repro- 
duce the essential parts: 
“STANDARD OIL COMPANY— 
“A PROTEST AND A WARNING 


“To THE PRESS AND Pupstic: “26 Broapway, Dec. 19, 1908. 


“Moved by many recent publications of false, misleading, and injurious state 
ments regarding its acts, motives and associations in business and otherwise, the 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
such unauthorized and unfounded publications. 

“The STANDARD OIL COMPANY is interested in its many industries growing 
out of the producing, manufacturing, and marketing of oil and its products, and 
in no others. 

“Against these and similar inventions, we take, then, this means of bringing the 
matter before the public, for the public’s as well as for the Company’s protection, 
and respectfully insist, as we have done before, that no credit whatever be given to 
any statement regarding the STANDARD OIL COMPANY'S views, acts or inten- 
tions unless the same be duly vouched for by an executive official of the Company 
CHAS. T. WHITE, Assist. See’y.” 


hereby enters a protest and a warning against all 


or by its designated attorneys. 
Condensed, this means: ‘‘Don’t believe anything about us except what 
we ourselves tell.’’ This is a fairly large order; yet the public might 
honor it if it were coupled with good faith, frankness, and willingness 
to answer questions. But the gist is really this: ‘‘ Believe only what we 
say—and we won't say anything.’’ In the recent examination by Gov- 
ernment Attorney KeELLoae, the most frequent single answer of Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER, under oath, was: ‘‘I don’t reeall.’’ Mr. ArcHBoLD merely 
varied the verb; he said: ‘‘I don’t know.’’ Consider, in the hght of 
this ‘‘ protest and warning against all unauthorized and unfounded pub- 
lications,’’ those platform readings of Mr. Hearst. They certainly were 
**unauthorized.’’ On the other hand, Chancellor Day’s frequent lucu- 
brations doubtless may be ‘‘authorized.’’ ‘‘The Standard Oil Company 
is interested in its many industries growing out of the producing, manu- 
facturing, and marketing of oil and its products, and in no others.’’ This 
is ‘‘frank and straightforward.’’ Railroads are for the carrying of oil; 
banks are to hold the money made from oil. The ‘‘Oil City Derrick’’ 
is an obvious incident of the lubricating oil business; and ‘‘ Leslie’s 
Weekly’’ comes under the head of grease. 


New Amsterdam 


N THE DOCKYARDS of old Holland lie the keel and ribwork of 

a new Half Moon, rapidly waxing to completion. It is three hundred 
years since thé first tiny Half Moon set sail from Holland, with a comple- 
ment of twenty men and HeENprIK Hupson at the helm. Now a daugh- 
ter ship is to make the same voyage to the three hundredth anniversary 
exercises of the founding of New Amsterdam. By a happy fortune it 
was that in the archives of the ancient East India Company were found 
the measurements of that first bark. Length, 63 feet; beam, 17 feet; 
tonnage, 89 tons. The new ship will follow the same lines and will 
have the same armament of four guns. To see her afloat in the great 
harbor. beside such a craft as the Lutsitania will be a sight to stir school- 
boy and grandsire. It will awaken wonder at the miracles of three cen- 
turies, during which an empty island in the pristine wilderness has 
become a center of four teeming millions. To-day the waters about 
this island are churned by the daily rout of ferryboats, free-lance tugs, 
huge liners, and tramp steamers. Whistles snort and wail by day and 
night. In the midst of it all there is refreshment in thinking of the 
days, now three hundred years ago, when the Half Moon came beating 
up the silent harbor, when HeNprikK Htupson mistook the river which 
bears his name for the long-sought short eut to China, when he founded 
—at the tip of a green island—a little village called New Amsterdam. 


Open Shelves 

T WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, the public library 
A is working away from fiction by making other volumes more acces- 
sible. In 1903-4, when no books except fiction were on open shelves for 
direct access, fiction formed nearly eighty-four per cent of the total cir- 
culation. Gradually during the last four years more and more books 
from non-fiction classes have been put on open shelves, and more and 
more guidance has been given to readers requiring assistance, with the 
result that the fiction percentage has been reduced to sixty-five. The 
effectiveness of open shelves is shown by a little collection of books of 
biography kept in one corner of the open-shelf room. It comprised 
about one-seventeenth of all the volumes of biography, and yet it fur 
nished almost as much circulation as all the rest of that collection 


One Sure Thing 

NE DAY LAST MONTH a railroad system—the Burlington 
() Great Northern-Northern Pacifie—which aggregates 21,594 miles 
bought in and absorbed another system, the Colorado and Southern, 1,857 
miles long. Standing alone, this is only one item of a long series which 
will be looked upon a few years hence as the economic history of this 
period. It isn’t much more than a long generation since the traveler 
from New York-to Albany changed cars five times, bought five differ 


ent tickets, did business with five separate corporations. And it is 
only ten years since the New York Central absorbed the Lake Shore 
and made a single system between New York and Chicago. That was 


really the beginning of the era of consolidation. Up to then prae- 
tically every road in the country had a single management, secretive, 
jealous of other managements, engaged in rate wars and freight wars, 
To-day, out of, roughly, 225,000 miles of railroad in this country, there 
remain but four small independent units—the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas, 3,072 miles; the Kansas City Southern, 839 miles; the Wiscon- 
sin Central, 1,022 miles; and the Chicago Great Western, 1,453 miles. 
No one doubts that sooner or later these all will go the recent way of 
the Colorado and Southern. Those who fight consolidation in this era 
start with a large handicap; why not accept it and regulate it? In 
convenience, in economy, in profits, every one admits the benefits of 
consolidation. The essential ground for complaint is that too many 
of these benefits now go to the consolidators. 


Modern Poetry 
| ¥ gee BOSTON is not altogether what she was. <All can remember 


when she was jeered (and loved) as creator of culture, foster 
inother of American art, cradle of the Yankee Muse. But—to jumble 
the metaphor—is it possible that her anchors are dragging? Her pres- 
ent efforts to flourish the torch of poesy are sporadic; but, nevertheless, 
heritage does tell. The Ilubbite still loves hig verse. Witness: in a trol- 
ley-car line which runs just at the rim of Boston is suspended in the 
middle of each car the following chaste announcement : 
“For roaming the wilds of his native land, 
Bent on forage, business, or pleasure, 
Chief Klugamagall, the gay cannibal, 
Thought his ostrich the traveller’s treasure. 
But that was before his trip to this shore 
Where he changed this quite silly notion 
For SPECIAL CAR rides, he quickly decides 
Most delightful of all locomotion. 
Order a Special Car at the Nearest Office of the 
OLD COLONY STREET RAILWAY CO.” 
Indubitably this is verse. It has also its distinctions. Observe the 
feminine endings of the riming lines. Note the grim savagery of ‘‘the 
gay cannibal’s’? name—‘ Klugamagall’’—it smacks of breech-clouts, 
nose-rings, and deviltry. Moreover, the prose envoi at the close is a 
distinct novelty. Clearly the poem shows, in subject and treatment, the 
influence of Krpuing. Is there not a dash of SWINBURNE in the ‘‘apt 
alliteration’s artful aid’’ of line four? 


Goodness and Six Per Cent 

. IS A COMPELLING PHRASE, in an ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly’’ essay, 

on ‘‘The New View of Charity,’’ that says: 

“No industry essential to the common good rests upon child labor, unrequited 

accidents, an indecent standard of living. The plane of competition may be drawn 
above the line of those conditions which mean misery and degradation.” 
That is a heartening assumption—but assumption it is. There are no 
full statistics in existence to prove that the plane of competition may 
be drawn above the misery-line. The world, driven by its good-will and 
sense of pity and of justice, is proceeding by legislation to limit busi- 
ness enterprise when that enterprise expresses itself in the exploitation 
of human beings. The writer, to be sure, is departing from:known facts 
and soaring into the upper blue when he alleges that we can extract all 
the impurities from our cake and still have it in its faithful old-fash- 
ioned rectangular form. We hope—but no one has yet proved that the 
modern department store can entirely free itself from underpaying and 
overworking its girls, its drivers, and its messengers, or from the taint 
of sweated labor in some one or more of its articles for sale, and still 
pay over profits to the stockholding company. We do not know—yet. 
We only hope, and must go on trying. At any rate, we do know that 
some of what is lamentable can be changed; and such knowledge is 
sufficient for the living heart. 


Tails You Lose 
{\ERTAIN ADVERTISING SCHEMES in religious papers are full 
of weirdness. The following is the major and salient portion of 
what might, under less holy auspices, be deemed a fake: 

‘All England is just now absorbingly interested in the Government scheme of 
providing Old-Age Pensions, beginning at the age of seventy. It is proposed to 
make a weekly allowance of $1.25 to single people and $1.80 to married couples, 
seventy vears of age and over, whose income does not exceed $2.50 per week. Ger- 
many, by taxing employer and employee, and herself contributing to the Pension 
Fund, is working on the same line. 

“BETTER THAN GOVERNMENT PENSIONS 

“But the best solution of the problem is in store for subscribers to the ‘Christian 
Herald’ who will each and all have an opportunity to secure for themselves a 
regular Pension of from $100 to $1,000 Annually after attaining the age of Sixty, 
Sixty-five, or Seventy years. 

‘This opportunity will be afforded only to our subscribers, and it will be the 
most interesting proposition that was ever made to the American people in con 
nection with Old-Age Annuities or Pensions. There are also other advantages, 
such as Immediate Income, Life Insurance without Medical Examination, and in 


some instances much Larger Annuities.” 


But now comes the crowning touch: 


5, 1909, but will be sent 


‘Full details of the plan will be ready by February 
ONLY to ‘Christian Herald’ subscribers.” 


The public now knows how to finance its old age, but no particulars 
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will be given until one sends the price for subscription to the ‘‘Tlerald.”’ 
The plan works almost automatically. For the sake of getting details 
you send the money for a subscription. When you receive the details it 
en just conceivable that you may not care to take up with the scheme. 
But you still have the magazine, and the publishers have your money. 


Birds of a Feather 
N INGENIOUS SUGGESTION is made to us by Mrs. DECKER, 
now vice-president, and for four years president, of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. She, like many another worthy woman 
and man, is troubled by the amount of sewage carried by our daily 


press—by the salable quality of scandal, horror, and indecency. Her 


proposition is that these matters should be segregated, so to speak, like 
the sporting page, fashions, society, chess, and the stock reports. Most 
readers do not know what the sporting editor is talking about. They 
do not read his lueubrations and could not comprehend his dialect if 
they did. Here are some headings copied off by Mrs. DECKER: 

“Sport Bolo Insists that Nelson is Dippy.” 

“Chesbro Won’t Quit Spitter.” 

“Rapid Water Runs Away from Field.” 

“Burns Looks upon Palmer as a Big Set-up.” 

“Unholtz is Flush Now, but has Home Longings.” 


A woman selected at random would grasp the significant kernel of those 





observations about as readily as a hard-working male would see why it 
was important to chronicle the fact that Mrs. Snooks rode down the 
avenue yesterday. The sport department is only for those who love it; 
the society column for those who demand such news; the price of oats 
for those to whom .it matters. Therefore let us have a ‘‘ Yellow Page,’’ 
or ‘‘Crime Department,’’? which can be cut out easily by the parent 
before the paper reaches younger hands, and can be ignored by those 
readers who wish no sewer-gas for their daily stimulant. 


The Pinching Shoe 

PIFTY DOLLARS will be paid by this paper for the best article, 
k told in less than one thousand words, on the subject: ‘‘Tow the 
Tariff Hurts Me.’’ In addition, we will pay twenty-five dollars each 
for such articles, other than the best, as we print; and will give ade- 
quate compensation for such material as we can use in any way. Defi- 
nite information, facts, figures, and photographs are wanted; essays are 
not useful. We hope that every business man whose lot is made more 
difficult by the tariff, every consumer who pays more than he should, 
every person who has first-hand information, will take a part in bring- 
ing together actual experience which may be a factor toward the 
benefit of all. Write to us before February 15. The tariff contains 
injustices which are monstrous. It must one day be purged. The 
general public should be among those who contribute to the argument. 
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Rural Preparations for Automobile Tourists 
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Edgar Allan Poe 


The Centenary of a Great Poet, Acute Critic, and Original Story-Teller 











BRO ABHIS is the year and the month 
- when men are celebrating the 
centenary of one of our few 

4 American poets. Edgar Allan 

i } Poe was born in Boston on Janu- 

5 = ary 19, 1809. He lived a euri- 
ously lonely, troubled life, 

H worked in three departments of 

4 literature—with supreme success 
ot TAY in one—and died in Baltimore 
in 1849. As poet, short-story 

writer, and critic he was widely known in his own time, 
and to-day his reputation is international. As with 


Lafeadio Hearn, much of the reverberation about his 
name lengthens the praise of what is clever and unsound, 
That portion of Poe’s work which will endure is whole- 
some and lovely. Meantime, his cloth-of-gold style and 
an itch for the macabre have misled many youths, both 
artists and stylists, into contemplation on the abnormal 
and the loathsome, though (in justice to Poe it must be 
added) not on the impure. 
I.—Poet 

IE RAVEN” has reached the widest cir- 
culation of any of Poe’s poems. Ros- 
setti, in acknowledging that it had sug- 
d — , gested his “Blessed Damozel,” said of 
“The Raven”: “I saw that Poe had done 
the utmost it was possible to do with the 
a . 

‘grief of the lover on earth, and so I de- 
es ‘i “S termined to reverse the conditions, and 
give utterance to the yearning of the loved one in heaven.” 

Other of Poe’s famous poems are: “The Bells,” “Ula- 
lume,” “Annabel Lee,” “Eldorado,” “Eulalie,” “A Dream 
Within a Dream,” “Lenore,” ““The Haunted Palace,” “To 
My Mother,” “The Conqueror Worm,” “The Sleeper,” 
“The Valley of Unrest,” “The City in the Sea,” and the 
Ligeia bits in “Al Aaraaf.” Two of the poems where his 
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Poe’s room in the University of Virginia. The 
Latin tablet reads: **The small home of a great poet’’ 














Edgar Allan Poe—the bust by Zolnay which 
is in the University of Virginia Library. 





























imagination shook itself clear are published on this 
page. With equal justice to his fame, we could have 
given “To One in Paradise,” of which two stanzas are: 


“Thou wast that all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine— 
A green isle in the sea, love, 
1 fountain and a shrine, 
All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers, 
ind all the flowers were mine.” 


“And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances, 
ind where thy footstep gleams— 
In what ethereal dances. 
3y what eternal streams.” 
1I1.—Story-Teller 
R 78S the creator of short stories, Poe’s 
, reputation is immense. His clever and 
wide-ranging mind struck out ideas in 
his stories that have been taken up by 
later writers, who have popularized and 
humanized the conception without bet 
q tering it. “The Murders in the Rue 
a Morgue,” “The Mystery of Marie Rogét,” 
“The Purloined Letter,” and “The Gold-Bug” set the 
pace for all future “detective” stories. Monsieur Lecocq 
and Sherlock Holmes are only two of the high-browed 
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host of these spiritual descendants who camp on the trail 
of sudden death, buried treasure, and hidden motive 


A few others among his sixty-eight stories are: “The 
Fall of the House of Usher.” “Ligeia,” “The Cask of 
Amontillado,” “MS. Found in a Bottle,” “The Black Cat,” 


1 
rt 
‘The Pit and the Pendulum,” “The Imp of the Perverse,” 





“The Descent into the Maelstrom.” For high technique 
in deseription, “Silence,” “Masque of the Red Death,” 
and “The Domain of Arnheim” rank well. 

His are stories of death, guilty conscience, putrefac- 
tion, oncoming madness, wild adventure. Just as his 
poetry largely occupied itself with the death of a beauti- 
ful woman, so a favorite hero of his prose tales is “the 
descendant of a race of visionaries, brooding over occult 
books in a vaulted, tapestried chamber of his hereditary 
halls, in some ‘dim, decaying city by the Rhine.’ ” 

IlI.—Critic 

OE as critic was an acute and untrained 
intelligence, busy in a thousand direc 
tions in restless analytical flurries. 
Scholarly and profound he was not, but 
he had rapidity and fascination in let- 
ting his mind play out over life. He did 
40 4 novel and striking things. He solved 

“Barnaby Rudge” while it was still un- 
der serial publication, he pretended to tell an artificial 
process by which “The Raven” was constructed, he ana 
lyzed chess and whist, he read character from handwriting. 

He once said of Robert Browning’s wife: ‘‘Miss Bar 
rett is worth a dozen of Tennyson.” 








He once said of Alfred Tennyson: “I regard him as 
the noblest poet that ever lived.” 
Such criticism has more vivacity than finality. And 


yet much of his criticism is sound. 

There are touches all through his prose writing that 
reveal how life hurt him and how unfailingly he was the 
poet in his approach to the external world. 

The preface of “Eureka” says: 

“To the few who love me and whom I love—to those 
who feel rather than to those who think—to the dreamers 
and those who put faith in dreams as in the only reali 
ties—I offer this Book of Truths; not in its character of 
Truth-Teller, but for the Beauty that abounds in its 
Truth. ... What I here propound is true—therefore it 
can not die—or if by any means it be now trodden down 
so that it die, it will rise again to the Life Everlasting.” 

The mother of Poe’s wife said of him: “He never liked 
to be alone, and I used to sit up with him, often until 
four o’clock in the morning, he at his desk, writing, and 
[ dozing in my chair. I always sat up with him when 
he was writing, and gave him a cup of hot coffee every 
hour or two. At home he was simple and affectionate as 
a child; and during all the years he lived with me I do 
not remember a single night that he failed to come and 
kiss his ‘mother,’ as he called me, before going to bed.” 














The old fireplace in Poe's room, No. 18, West Range, 
in the University, where he studied for a full session 











— 
Israfel 


“And the angel Israfel, whose heart-strings 
are a lute, and who has the sweetest voice of 
all God’s creatures.” 


N HEAVEN a spirit doth dwell 
‘Whose heart-strings are a lute’’; 
None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel, 
And the giddy Stars (so legends tell), 
Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute. 


OTTERING above 
In her highest noon, 
The enamoured Moon 
Blushes with love, 
While, to listen, the red levin 
(With the rapid Pleiads, even, 
Which were séven), 
Pauses in Heaven. 


ND they say (the starry choir 
And the other listening things) 
The Israfeli’s fire 
Is owing to that lyre 
By which he sits and sings— 
The trembling living wire 
Of those unusual strings. 


By the skies that angel trod, 
Where deep thoughts are a duty— 
Where Love’s a grown-up God— 
Where the Houri glances are 
Imbued with all the beauty 
Which we worship in a star. 


HEREFORE, thou are not wrong, 
Israfeli, who despisest 
An unimpassioned song ; 
To thee the laurels belong, 
Best bard, because the wisest! 
Merrily live and long! 


HE ecstasies above 
With thy burning measures suit— 
Thy grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy love, 
With the fervour of thy lute— 
Well may the stars be mute! 


Y ES, Heaven is thine; but this 
Is a world of sweets and sours; 
Our flowers are merely—flowers, 


And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours. 


F I could dwell 
Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 
He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 
While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky. 


1836 


To Helen 





ELEN, thy beauty is to me | 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The we ary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


()* despe rate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair. thy classic face, 


Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 


To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 





O! im yon brilliant window niche, 
How statue-like I see thee stand. 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Ah. Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land! 
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James Waugh of the Anthracite 


The Life-Philosophy of a Coal Miner, Short 


and Stocky and Fifty Years Old 


2B FELL in with him on the road 
; toward the miners’ hospital that 
squats on the green spot at the 
top of the hill. 
A cold rain had fallen through 
iP the Sunday morning, and what- 
H ever verdure still clung to the 








denuded waste about the coal 
i 5 mines had freshened into a sur 
py ty prising brillianey of color, all 
na S the more marked because the 


rest of the world was gray and brown from the driving. 
lowering clouds to the dingy. reddish workmen’s houses 
that scattered out at the edges of the mining town in 
the valley. In the heavy air one could fancy that there 
hung the peculiar stuffy odor of the coal-dust. 

He was dressed so well that I. with my misconception 
that miners, even on a holiday, were poor and slouehy 
men, did not think of the possibility of his being a 
worker until he turned to look at me as I overtook him. 
Whereupon I could see that upon his rather pale face 
there were two or three of the well-defined blue marks 
that are left when coal-dust heals up in little wounds 
the marks with which the trade brands its servants. 

When he nodded to me | spoke to him, asking him 
what were the visitors’ hours at the hospital. He knew. 
| suppose, that I was a stranger, for a good-natured 
smile broke the hard lines of his face as he answered 
me. He was more than fifty I should have said—a short, 
stocky man with the figure and toughness of an unde 
ground gnome 

“I’m going to see my kid,” he said with a slight elusive 
vceent. “He broke his leg a couple a’ weeks ago. That 
building’s a good thing, all right.” He indicated what 
he meant by pointing to the institution which spread 
out before us. “His mother is sick, too, but she’s at 
home. I’ve had hard luck. I got into trouble during the 
strike six years ago, and it’s been going along that way.” 

“The strike was pretty bad—bad on both sides,” I sug 
gested. 

“Were you here?” 

“No,” said I. 

“People don’t know anything about strikes unless they 
are right with ’em,” he said with conviction. “Do you 
think I’d go out on a strike just fer fun or spite Do 
I look like it?” 

“No,” I said 


“Most men are alike,” he said, lighting a suspicious 


said he, eving me carefully 


looking cigar. ‘‘Ain’t that so More alike than diffe 
ent? Perhaps it was bad on both sides, but I bet it 
weren’t so bad as you think it was. The trust had its 


press agents at work to make a lot of bums and convicts 
out of the workers But I never seen any disordei 
nowhere The troops came down to tewn and had a 
first-rate time, and it was the miners that gave ’em the 
People that don’t know always make out 


that a scab is a poor feller who ought to have a right 


good time, too 


to earn a living. I’ve known good seabs enough, but 
most of ’em ain't that poor feller with a right to earn 
a living that you read about. Most of ‘em is just seabs 
I don’t like a strike any better than Mi 
times he forgets that.” 


Jaer, but some 


‘On the other hand,” I said, “I am surprised to find 
that mine workers are so prosperous I’ve been in the 
town overnight and my ideas have changed The outside 
world has a strange notion about coal miners, about 
their poverty—their condition.” 

He smiled rather sadly “Do vou know what makes 
men discontented?” he asked | don’t believe that it 
has anything to do with prosperity at all Men don’t 
want money They want justice You think because 
I’ve got two stories to the house I rent from the com 
pany and a carpet on the floor that I’m all right. ‘He 
don’t need my sympathy,’ you fellers say But the felle 


who needs sympathy more than a feller who lives it 


dug-out like some of these Slavs is a feller who hasn’t 


1 


got a square deal. Roosevelt sees it all right. You can’t 
fool him with no argument about how prosperous wor} 
men are It ain’t what a man gets, but what ought to 
come to him that counts with me and him.” 

It was a hard Hlow to get 
eq | nit he > j ’ ¢ ] > 

jual opportunity is the question,” I said \re you a 
Socialist ?” 


statement to answet!l 


He nodded \ Socialist with my mouth shut ie 
answered You’re going to the hospital aren't you 
Well, ll show vou why when we get there.” He grinned 

ith great satisfaction as if he ad impressed n it] 

myste 

I did not want the interview to develop into a dis 


of propaganda; therefore, as he stopped and turned 
Caz vith reflective eves down on to the town 
m” heaps and railroads and coal-stained ri 


ether he had alwavs been a coal minet 


Les,” he said Every miner’s story is alike That 
one reason why I’n Socialist. Did you ever read au 
I I\ NIay 
Ar 5 oncealme1 mv s 
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** Mine,’ said 
the father 


trv—a Welshman. He was 
in the mines He lived 
pretty well and wasn’t a 
drinking man. But he could 
swear surprising.” He 
quoted a few of his father’s 
oaths, which were indeed un 
usual. “IT went to school till 
| was fifteen, and then T got 
a job at the ‘mouth’ he Iping 
the ‘hoist men,’ as we called 
‘em then. There weren't 
nothing else to do. Little town and little house. No 
business except mining. Couldn’t see a chance to leave 
the family. That’s the way with all of us Live in a 
mine town and you grow up heing a miner. We're all 
alike. ‘1 here’s no way to be different. 

‘I remember how | went every noon for a year to 
he mouth with my old man’s pail, and I was learning 
to be a miner right there 
the surface. in the breakers, slate picker, engineer’s 
assistant, and so on But vou ain’t content. You’re on 
the outside And everybody is drunk to be -.on the 
inside It strikes you just like a thirst to be unde 
eround. You sit at the noon hour in the sunshine and 
dream about being below All miners is alike—just alike. 

“When | went inside a man didn’t have to know as 
much as he has to know now.” 

“Competition is keener?” I said 

“T don’t know whether it is or not The reason that 
there are better men and sharper men isn’t for that 
It’s the kind of mining they do now. Shallow mining 
didn’t need the brains and education that deep mining 


The first work you get is on 


takes. Men have to pass an examination now Deep 
mining is too dangerous to trust any pinhead with a 
lamp, a drill, and a pick Even the ‘buttv’—the miner’s 


helper has to know the game 

“T was a ‘butty’ at thirty Married and had a baby 
{ used to go home and sit out in front of the shack and 
listen to her singing over the stove She’d made a good 
foreman if she’d been a man But she’s always been 
thin and white. The climate don’t agree with her. Now 
if | was a mine-owner, instead of a mine-worker, I'd 
take ner away, see She’s been a cood woman as vood 
is their wives.” 

He closed his fists It Was evident that he felt more 
discontent for her sake than for his own Often the 
thing which maddens a man most is what he can not 
lo for a woman But he laughed after a moment and 
<icked the gravel on the walk Even this gravel was 
full of the black coal-waste 

Did you ever stop to think that when I said men 


Coal, coal, coal, everywhere 


were alike | meant the mine-owners too They eat 

and sleep and love somebody just like the workers 

But, great guns! What a _ difference You’d think 
was different kind of animals, wouldn’t yer Roose 

velt sees that we ain’t People will see it some day 
ere’s too much difference 


Editors and Judges 
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By RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


the money gets out of a mess somehow or other. 
That ain’t fair!” 

I thought it my duty, as a member of the 
bar, to mollify this feeling, and I stated the 
processes of delay and tried to show him that 
they protected all persons alike. 

“It may be true,” he said, throwing his cigar 
down violently. ‘Everything you say may be 
so. But a feller like me who don’t understand 
them things has just got to look at the results 
—how things come out. I ain’t the only one— 
all the men are beginning to talk about it. It’s 
the results. You don’t get any results. Noth- 
ing is settled, and finally you don’t hear any 
more about it. A man with money can sit 
and wait, and somehow he always comes out 
ahead. Plenty of lawyer men will tell you why 
and say it was all right. But that don’t make 
any difference to you, does it? I know a feller 
that got hurt on the railroad, a jury said he 
got hurt on the railroad and it was the rail- 
road’s fault, and a judge says it was the law 
that the railroad should pay. But it hasn’t 
paid nothing. My wife took the feller’s wife 
some canned corn from the company store yes- 
terday. They’re hungry over there—he and his 
wife who’s just had a baby. The courts don’t 
seem to do nothing for him. They’ve been 
chewing it over for three years. 

“T heard a feller at last election say that 
what we needed in this country was more re- 
spect for the courts, but I tell yer’—he half- 
whispered it—‘there’ll be a big kick if the 
courts don’t do business. There’s too much red 
tape. We fellers know that! By God, we'll 
change it too, by and by, if nobody else does.” 
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“Just Knowing It” 

Rte eH REFLECTED that if what he said was 
p a fair criticism in fact, one that was 
to draw the attention of the rank and 
I | file, a great ‘national tragedy was in 
the air. Or if it had been a falsehood 
preached into him, a great outrage had 
been committed. It was worth the at- 
tention of State and nation, court and 
citizen, in any case, 

But when he began to speak once more, it was again 
upon the subject of himself. 

“Being a ‘butty’ at thirty,” he said, “was all right. 
But I weren’t satisfied. I knew I’d got to be a miner 
if I lived long enough, and that would be all. I didn’t 
think of it much. I just knew it. All of us fellers 
just know it. We’ve got our homes here at the mines, 
and there ain’t any place to climb to. Men don’t think 
about it. They just know it. They’d like to keep the 
kids out of the mines. But they can’t send ‘em away. 
My oldest boy used to come up to the mine sometimes 
to meet me when I came out with the night shift. I 
could see he’d be a miner too. There’s no way to help 
it. I ean’t do nothing about it. It goes on and on, 
round and round to all alike. He’s workin’ with the 
pump-man now—over there at that one you can see just 
above that water-tower.” 

He took off his stiff hat, baring his head to the damp 
wind that scooped along the crest of the hospital hill. 
His forehead, beneath his gray hair, was marked by 
veins under the tight skin, in testimony of years of 
straining physical labor 

“Did you ever think,” he said with a smile, “that if 
a lot of men went on from father to son just miners, 
and another lot went on being mine-owners, after a 
while they’d be as different kind of animals as monkeys 
and dogs \in’t that so? And even now all miners’ 
stories is just alike—all the same—next year the same. 
the boys come up just the same. One of my boys has 
gone into the work already, as I said. He'll always be 
a coal-miner. Probably his son’ll be too.” 

“There are classes in America after all?” said I. 

He winked at me in his odd way. “Some thinks so, 
he said, and turned to walk toward the hospital steps. 
At that moment, by chance, there sounded the crunch of 
horses’ feet on the roadway: an open carriage was com- 
ing up the hill with straining horses, flicked into haste 
by the driver’s whip \ body covered with a robe lay 
lengthwise on the back seat 

‘It’s up to him, poor devil,” said my new friend as 
they passed us on the run The man who sat beside 
“You're a 





the limp body nodded as if he had heard it 


stranger here,’”’ the miner went on “Let me tell you 
that it’s one of the bloodiest oc¢ upations on the list. 
You didn’t know it, eh They come in like that, one 


ifter another—a stream of ’em—a hundred in no time.” 
He wiped his forehead with his hand as though the 

menace of the life gave him a pain in his head. “I’ve 

lasted a long time,” he said \s sure as my name’s 

James Waugh.” 
Lasted a long Lime 
lhe average life of a miner is thirty-eight years,” he 

said as if it \¢ ( ommonpiace 

Phe co by accidents?” 

And the sthma the mine sthn ! one 
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Deneen had ?—was it tuberculosis ?—in the bones. Sure! 
Comes from bruises and crushed thigh or hip or knee. 
Thirty-eight years. 

“Or else the charge don’t all go off,’ he continued, 
“and when you put the drill in again, bang she goes, 
and they come down into the breast and take you out. 
It’s your own fault. You oughter been a burglar in- 
stead of a miner. No negligence on the company’s part. 
The owners never know you’ve gone—they don’t know 
you’re dead. It’s just the same life to them. All you 
did was this—” He bored into the air with his finger, 
then threw both hands into the air, and rolled his eyes, 
and flexed his knees, and started to fall backward. 

Recovering his balance, he put his foot on the lowest 
step of the stone flight that led to the doorway. “I'll 
go in and see the kid,” said he. I hardly heard him, 
because I was gazing with painful fascination at the 
man they were lifting from the carriage on a stretcher. 
His head looked like a lump of raw meat from the pro- 
vision dealer’s. 

“Good-by,” said my friend the miner, plodding 
upward. 


Collier’s 


But I met him again. He had just come out of the 
ward opposite the operating-room, where they had 
stretched the new patient out on the glass table. 

“He will live without doubt,” said a doctor within, 
whose voice was full of twang. “But,” there came the 
voice in slow harshness, “he will never see anything any 
more.” 

“Will never see again?” whispered the bony nurse that 
emerged from the grewsome chamber. 

“Won't ever see again,” repeated the old miner at my 
side. 

It seemed unbelievable. It seemed, were things fairly 
dealt out, that this man and the mine-owner should have 
lost an eye apiece. What did wages mean now to this 
body on the glass table? 

“He ought to have been paid for the risks he took,” 
commented my friend suddenly with the phrases of 
organized labor. He shuffled his feet as if my silent 
mood embarrassed him. 

“Did you see my boy?” he asked hastily. 

I shook my head, and so he led the way through the 
ward to the convalescents’ sun-room, where we found 
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the youngster propped up among pillows—a healthy-look- 
ing boy with clear, blue eyes. 

“Mine,” said the father. The youngster smiled too 
and wriggled his toes beneath the blanket. 

“Going to give him an education,” the old man added, 
“Don’t want him to be no miner.” He motioned to me 
to withdraw out of hearing of his son. 

In fact, we went to the big window, where again we 
could look down into the valley with its black culm 
heaps, its town and its thread of river. The somber 
cloud-banks had lifted from the horizon like the cover 
of a stew-pot, and the fire of late afternoon sunlight 
poured in at the crevice. 

“What do you think of him?” asked the workman in 
a heavy whisper. 

“Fine,” I said. 

“Well, what I want to knew is, will he stand a show 
with anybody—say a mine-owner’s boy?” 

“Why not?” 

“I think so too,” said he. ‘“He’s good enough to 
beat ’em. I won’t say anything about Socialism to 
HIM!” 
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Hats “On the Hill” 


The Hedge of the ‘‘Merry Widows’’ Constructed by the Lady-Scholars of Wisconsin 


By HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 





Rea. ms gABS THERE any necessary relation 

e s between the Great Lake region 

and the wave of radical democ- 

racy in the Northwest? Tom 

Johnson lives in Cleveland, Brand 

I Whitlock in Toledo, a dozen vig- 

orous personalities of the radical 

type in Chicago. Wisconsin, es- 

é pecially, is distinguished for its 

¥ ¥ TAY aggressive progressiveness. The 

little town of Madison, in the 

immediate vicinity of four beautiful lakes, is the seat 

of the vital University of Wisconsin and is the capital 
of the State which has La Follette for Senator. 

The university and the State work hand in hand; the 
State employs the experts of the university to do much 
of its work and the university produces many of the 
men who legislate and execute for the community. 

Behind the university and the State is a hopeful peo 
ple who give to these institutions their progressive vigo1 
and ebullient energy. How this democratic vitality is 
translated into definite forms and deeds has been de- 
scribed by many astonished journalists. The ways are 
many, the examples numerous. 

It is left, however, for this article to point out the 
same spirit as it manifests itself in the instinct for 
adornment of the girls of Wisconsin. They care much 
more for millinery than do their college sisters of the 
East; perhaps partly because the University of Wiscon- 
sin is a coeducational institution, and it seems to be a 
well authenticated fact that the presence of men is stimu- 
lating to the instinct for adornment of women. 

But that is only partly the cause. A fuller under- 
standing may be acquired through a knowledge of some 
significant facts which have recently transpired in con 
nection with the hats worn by the girl students of the 
university. 

The girls of Wisconsin are, like the men, progressive. 
So when, last fall, the Merry Widow hat with its gen 
erous exuberance took full possession of the cranium of 
fashion, the attractive town of Madison became an in 
tense spot for the display of these luxurious and beauti 
ful objects. Girls no longer seemed to walk along the 
streets: they were wafted along by their head-gear. 

The Wisconsin girl smiles over her work. She has not 
the attenuated look of the academic maid of the East. 
She represents the hopeful onward bound of the demo 
cratic university and of the Great Lake region. There is 
nothing sad about her. The sociologists of the Unive 
sity of Wisconsin are joyous. There is no proletariat at 
Madison. The sociologists of Chicago University are sac 
There is a proletariat at Chicago. Some of the girls at 
Chicago University look as if they sympathized secretly 
with the throwing of bombs. They understand bitterly 
the difficulties of life. 

Not so with the Wisconsin maid. Things are easy for 
her. She trips through her studies with a light heart 
and exuberant soul. She enters the class-room as lightly 
as she goes to the dance; and the Merry Widow hat wafts 








her up on to the “hill,” as the university is called, as 
easily as it conducts her through the streets of the town. 

But even in Madison there are reactionary conserva- 
tive influences, as there are in all complicated societies. 
The reactionaries attempted not long ago to “reform” 
the hat as worn by the girl students of the university. 
They did not know what they were running up against, 
however. Or, perhaps, they were not sufficiently in 
touch with the vitality of young womanhood to know 
what it is like. 

It came about in this way: 

One of the pedagogical classes, where young women 
and young men are instructed how to instruct, contains 
a great number of girl students and a limited number of 
men students. The girls were accustomed to “sail in” 
with their Merry Widow hats, which they developed even 
beyond the Merry Widow stage, and turned them down 
behind. 

So that when the girls were seated in a row, their 
hats formed a thick hedge, behind which the “boys” were 
completely concealed from the gaze of the professor. It 
has always been one of the functions of women to pro 
tect men and to shield them; but the professor, rendered 
relatively inhuman by the limitations of his job, did not 
get all the meaning of the situation. He merely was 
keenly aware of the fact that the boys were thus enabled 
to neglect what he was saying and not observe the slides 
and other external methods of knowledge which he was 
painstakingly presenting. He was also painfully con 
scious of tle fact that all he saw of the girl was the hat, 
that when the hat changed the girl changed; and that when 
she was absent all he knew was that her hat was absent. 

These things appeared to him to be important—very 
important. Being an instructor, he thought it was im 
portant to instruct—very important. 

So he set his teeth and announced that if any more 
soaring head-gear came to his lectures he would not lec 
ture. It was an awful pronunciamento, and it seemed to 
have some effect, for other professors took up the battle 
cry of “Down with the hats,” and the reaction became 
very strong. 

It seemed necessary, at least temporarily, for the girls 
to do something. They had a great respect for the uni 
versity, for they recognized it as a democratic institu 
tion. They were a little puzzled by this move, as it 
seemed to them to represent the aristocracy of culture, 
but with all the good-will of their youth and the Great 
Lake region they set to work on the problem. 

Fortunately, they had the machinery at hand to work 
with. Was it the Socialist Club, a thriving organiza 
tion of the university? Oh, no, it was the Self-govern 
ment Association, which had already shown its power by 
excluding the boys from the lodging-houses occupied by 
the girls 

There is at Madison a very healthy attitude toward 


what is called “fussing,” which may be described as the 
tendency put into action of one sex to gravitate about 
the other It is a broader term than flirting and far 


more dignified 





























“Fussing” is recog- 
nized as a legitimate expression of human activity at the 
University of Wisconsin, and coeducation as necessary to 
the higher life as nitrogen and oxygen are to the exist- 
ence of air. But yet it is also recognized that proportion 
is the first condition of the beautiful, so that the Self 
government Association, which is an organization of girls, 
ruled that there should be segregation of the sexes as far 
as lodging-houses are concerned. 

As the result of its activity in connection with the 
lodging-house question, the association was in an active 
and effective condition when the hat question arose. It 
was, therefore, an easy matter to organize a great mass 
meeting at which the hat and its qualities and limita 
tions as a civilizing agent were to be discussed. 

The girls met in great numbers and enthusiastically 
decided that the Merry Widow should go, and that a 
small, simple felt hat should be substituted. Then they 
met by class; the freshmen selected white with red 
numerals U. W. 12 as the color for their hats, the sopho 
mores black with gold numerals, the juniors gray, the 
seniors the classic mortar-board. 

It gave them great pleasure to function in this 


Way They were reformers, and they enjoyed that 
activity as they would any other. But what was the 
result ? 


The small felt hats were ordered and duly arrived, but 
they proved to be what the girls called a “fizzle.” They 
were not becoming. This sad fact may have been due to 
the quality of the felt; for it seems that the girls were 
cheated by the enterprising business people who fur- 
nished the head-gear. Or it may have been due to the 
fact that the sober and circumscribed character of the 
small, plain hat did not esthetically fit the temperament 
of the Great Lake region as manifested in the taste for 
millinery of the girl students. 

Anyway, whatever the cause, the hats did not “fit.” 
Chis fact did not annoy the girls in the least. With 
their abounding joyousness they recognized that it was 
a condition and not a theory that confronted them. So 
they did not take the trouble to even meet again and 
rescind their action. They merely kept on wearing the 
Merry Widow. This was feminine and progressive at 
once. Quite in line with the spirit of the unive1 
sity, they felt that life should be positive and not nega 
tive. Reform should vitally grow out of one’s job, 
one’s life, one’s activity, and not be a sad and colo 
less negation. 

A few days ago, on a bright, sparkling morning, an 
investigator walked up the “hill” to the beautifully situ 
ated main hall and attended one of the most freque ntead 
lectures where there were fifty or sixty girls. He stood 
at one side and watched the girls sail into the room. He 
felt healthier as he watehed. Well-conditioned, self-con 
fident female students floated by, helped by their gen 


erous head-gear, which seemed miraculously — light 
The historic “hedge of hats” was there before his eye 
But, ves, there were some “felts.” Here and there the 


effect of the “reform” was apparent: but it was in the 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy 


San Francisco, January 3, 1909 


To Editor CoLLIER WEEKLY who are 
disagreeable about Spirit Phenomi- 


nals because he never seen a Gost & 
would get peeved to have such Ani- 
mals around, 

DEAREST MR. :— 


AST week Hon. 
Marmaduke 
Jones, promi- 
nent negro Jani- 
tor, seen the 
Gost of Hon. 
Mark Hanna & 
was sure of it 
because he were 
awake and 


a ou Q 





@ # ° 


e > 
| pee ey 
7 ad scared at the 


time. When persons ineard that story 
they make humoristick signals with 
eyebrows and relapse, “You are a 
darky superstition!” 

About this same-time, Mr. Editor, 
Hon. Prof. Cowslip of Psykickal Search 
Society make conversation with Gost 
of Hon. Alex Dowie & several less re- 
specktable spookies what has passed olf 
to Shady World; and when American 
newspaper-prints hear of this they cor- 
rode with sweet voice, “Hon. Cowslip 
are a great investigator.” 

From them serious facts, Mr. Editor, 
it are easy to tell difference between a 
Janitor and a Professor by following 
statisticks: 








1—When a Janitor see a Gost he are 
a Superstition. 

2—When a Professor see a 
are a Scientist. 


Gost he 


Therefore, if Hon. Marmaduke Jones, 
prominent negro Janitor, wish to see 
any more Gosts he must get a job in 
some University where it are respeckt- 
able to do so. 

So much have been talked in Maga- 
zines of past few months about “How 








My dog O-Fido feel likewise to me in this 
respeck; for he area very spiritual mammal 


Dead are You when you Die?” that I 
enjoy considerable creaky nervousness 
when setting alonesome in my room for 
remove shoes to go bed. My dog O-Fido 
feel likewise to me in this respeck; for 
he are a very spiritual mammal. When 
windstorm go wow by window-pain O- 
Fido enjoy cool shodders & make tap- 
tap on floor with his snubbed tail. 
“Hush-it!” I snagger for chills. “When 
you wag your noisy tail it sound de- 
liciously like important knock-knock 
signal from some famous Senator in 
Great Beyond.” 

Last Tuesday night I almost got a 


collapse. While sleeping I suddenly 
stopped doing so. Midnight arrive. 
Dark. With sneeky distinctness I hear 


something like seratch-scratch of spirit 
finger-nails making telegram to me! 
“Are anybody there doing it?” I re- 
quire with Hamlet Garland voice. 
(Three scratches which snignify 
so” in spooky-talk. ) 
“Are you Gost of some prominent 
American what have ceased & went by?” 
(Three enormal for re- 
sponse. ) 
“Perhapsly 
John Paul 
patriot ?” 


“Yes- 


seratches 


Gost of Hon. 
American 


are 


pickled 


you 
Jones, 


(Three intense nibs on wall.) “Ban 
zai!” I relapse. “Prominent citizens, 
when dead, are happy to talk with 


hummbel Japanese Boy; but if he ap 


X LV.— Spiritualistick Tap-Taps 
By HASHIMURA TOGO 





The 


proach them when living he would en- 
joy kick-out for butt-in.” 

“Hon. J. P. Jones,” I say with famil- 
iar voice of chumb, “are you a naval 
acquaintance of Hon. H. Reuterdahl?” 

(Short, sharp nocks for answer.) 

“What you think when he-say that 
America Fleet have got such circuluted 
bulk-heads, depressed engineers & low- 
down artillery they would be bursted to 
tid-bits when exploded by Brittish Navy 
in angry battle?” 

(For reply come horble & shocky 
demonstratus of angry nocking to wall 
followed by thumps, jarred partitions, 
scrambles & considerable maddy squeaks 
to signalfy that Gost of Hon. John Paul 
Jones enjoy considerable mean curses & 
sailor-talk to think how Adm. Reuter- 
dahl say America Navy sifficiently lame 
to get blew up by Hon. Brittish.) 

By such gostly demonstratus I tumbel 
from bed & make lamplight with match. 
But nothing to see of Hon. Gost except 
O-Fido who was growelling with waggish 
signals to slight erack in wall-paper. 

For remainder of night I care for 
lamplight more than sleeping which I 
no could do. 

When morning-time arrive I make 
running stampede to saloon of Hon. 
Strunsky, Irish patriot, & to him I say 
at bar: 

“Tl am a pale Japanese because T made 
conversation with a Gost last night.” 

“What was name of that dead one 
you talk to?” require Hon. Strunsky 
with sinickal teeth. 

“Hon. John Paul Jones, entirely dead 
hero of sea-navy,” I comply. 

“How you know it was Hon. J. P. 
Jones?” he require by Jo-Uncle Cannon 
sneer. 

‘Because I hear him make scratching 
& nock-noise on wall-paper,” are dib 
from me. 

“Were hero J. P. Jones famous for 
making scratching & nock-noise on wall- 
paper?” relapse Strunsky who must be 
a Missourian. 

“Not sure he was,” I rotate, “but I 
listen to him last night make a noise 
like a very distinet Gost.” 

“Did he make seratch & thump to 
partition followed by more of and con- 
siderable squeaks?” require he. 

“Of surely he did!” I renig. 
you guess this?” 

Hon. Strunsky bend up his mouth to 
laughing-face of one who intends to. 
Loud guffs of mirth for him & con- 
tinue of ha-ha noise till beer-cups is 
shook from bar. 

“If them scratch-sounds of mysteryus 
nocks was not cause by Gosts, what 
then?” are angry flosh from me. 

Hon. Strunsky shut away smile with 
teeth and say nothing else. 

“When such noises is heard by mid- 
night should they not be reported to So- 
ciety of Psykickal Searchers?” I ask-it. 

“If I heard such noises IT should re- 
port them to Board of Health,” say he 
for smart behavior. 


“How 


“Don’t you not believe that Dead 
Ones returns sometimes?” [| ask for 
science. 

“Sometime in politicks they re 


turns,” say Strunsky, 





unseen world 


\ R. EDITOR, I are shamed of my 
2) creeply fright when I heard 
them nock-nock noises to the head of 
my bed. O-Fido, who got dogly sense 
& refuse to read spiritualistick anec- 
dotes in newspapers & magazines, sus- 
pects that it is a play-time among Hon. 
Rats behind wall-paper. But persons 
is different & more foolish. 

It are now a very fashionable time 
for Hon. Gosts. Nearly everybody have 
seen some kind or another and are 
writing their experience for Hon. Maga- 
zine which offer $100 prize for one 
what tells the biggest. Frequent wise 
Professors has got acquainted with 
Gosts in order to study their habits 
& meals. Sir Olive Lodge has seen 
many respecktable spookies which has 
turned his hair deliciously white & he 
“an prove it. Hon. Prof. Lomberoso 
have captured several Gosts of Italian 
extraction which he have bottled in his 
laberatory in Naples. Hon. Hamlet 
Garland, prominent noveller, cross the 
River Sticks evry summer for vaca- 
tion. He have made himself so popu- 
lar with them fogged inhabitants of 
the Shady World that he would be 
eleckted next President of these U. 5S. 
if dead ones could vote. 

But I do not care for study of Gosts 
because I don’t. In nice old days of 
yore-time it were regarded quite rest- 
ful & dignified to be sleeping in the 
grave where you was planted. But 
alast! it are no longer such. Great 
Unknown are now entirely invaded by 
Spiritual Muckrakes who are not satis 
fied with being hanted by spirits, but 
must enquire if you are a real bony- 
fido Gost or some fakish person in the 
employment ef Mme. MeClosky, tran- 
som-clarvoyant, loved ones gauranteed 
to return or money refunded. Spirits of 
famous poets, patriots, ete., are re- 
quired to be constantly floating around 
soston doing errands for Psykick 
Search Society where they must make 
table-taps for dinner parties, move fur- 
niture, answer to name of “Brite Eyes” 
& be prepared to do any parlor majick 
requested. These things might prove 
immortality of soul, but do they? 

When I am dead, Mr. Editor, | 
should like to be permitted to be en- 
tirely so. I do not crave for join Fur- 
niture Movers’ Union in after life, be- 
cause I got weak spine. Perhapsly it 
might be pleasant to hant Cousin Nogi 
and require with scare-voice: “What 
you do with them dear gloves, price 
60e, you borrow thiefishly from my 
room?” But this might have minus 
effect on callus soul like Nogi got. 


UNKIO SAGUCHI, Japanese green 
I house, about which I are worried 
because of his squeakish brain, no 
sooner arrive to one vice than he elope 
to another. Firstly he insip Peruna, 
then become fannish about baseballing, 
nextly he vote for Hearst & are excused 
for this because he was in a toxic con 
dition when he done so. Therefore you 
will be surprised. 
Yesterday p. M. by hour of 7.30 this 
Bunkio arrive to my room and decrop 
with voice: “Let us go to gost-office of 


Mme. Sybil Cohen for wonderful see- 
aunts, price 50e or money refunded.” 

“For price 50¢c I can see nice per- 
formance in vaudevil theater,” I dib. 
“What can Mme. Cohen do to make 
show worth so much money ?” 

“She make the dead come back,” say 
Bunkio, “and talk about it.” 

“Is dead persons more interesting to 
talk to than live persons?” I require. 

“Not sure,” dub this Bunkio. “Last 
Wensday a very light Gost come-me & 
decry: ‘I am your Uncle John—” |. 

“If Uncle Nichi should die and come 
around with remark, ‘I am your Uncle 
Nichi,’ I should cheerily pay 50c¢ to 
stay away,” are slug from me. 

“Them Gosts made by Mme. Cohen 
is very genuine,” renounce Bunkio, “be- 
cause when I see them I feel entirely 
sad & nervus.” 

“Needs persons pay 50c to become 
sad & nervus?” [ queery. “In Amer- 
ica it are deliciously easy to become 
sad & nervus for nothing. If you de- 


sire to get such sensations you can 
think about Woman Sufferers or Jo- 


Uncle Cannon or Automobiles or Theat- 
rickal Trust or nearly everything.” 

“Are it not worth such tiny price 
to say you have saw a Gost?” require 
this fooly Bunkio. 

“Not to Hashimura Togo,” I rip. 
“In Japan all-everybody would get 
rich if they could sold eech Gost for 
price 50c eech.” 

So I tell this Bunkio following gost- 
story of Japan which was nearly true: 


N FARM of my Grandfather Ichi 
near Yeddo was so many Gosts 
that it was a entire nusance to have 
them around. By eech sunset they be- 
gin to arrive, opening doors & windows 
and making several sorts of impudence. 
One fat Gost would fall down chimney 
with groan & bleed to death on rug, 
which was untidy. Army of dead Sa- 
murai was continually enjoying cavalry 
battles on potatoe-patch, and this was 
hard for agriculture. 
My Rev. Grandfather Ichi stand such 
spirituous rumpage & batt for long 
time till one night 47 Samurai of war- 


fare appearance come-in his bedroom 
with battleaxes. With loudy grone & 


yall they lift them sharp-edge weepons 
in hands & begins to chop away eech 
other’s heads. And when eech head 
was completely removed by ax they lift 





has seen 


Sir Olive Lodge 
many respecktable spookies 


them choppers to air & shout in uni- 
corn: “We chop-it!” 

For 63 complete nights them 47 dead 
war-makers come-in my Grandfather’s 
bedroom, make such battle-ax exercises 
& decry: “We chop-it!” 

But one night my Grandfather arrive 
tired of this because he must get suffi- 
cient sleep for hoe-potatoes next A. M. 
So when them genteel axers arrive for 
do blood-ceremony he set up in 
bed and corrode: “Hon. Samurai, 4 ® 
excuse please, but this are my 
farm & you are welcome to get v 
out.” 

am 
j 
more easy job & remain quietly 
buried every since. 
Hoping you are the same, i 
Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA TOGO. 


“We chop-it!” renig all them 
Gosts in unicorn. 

“So-well,” olicute my 
Grandfather. “If you 
anxious to chop-it you are in 
vited to go back-door & chop-it 
18 cords hickory wood.” 

So with heart-broke screem 
them Hon. Gosts depart away for . 


Rev. 


are so 
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The Youthful Artist Who Dreamed 











a a @¢RE DIPPED his spoon in his soup, 

@ SF raised it half-way to his lips, 
paused long enough to appre- 

ciate the significance of the mo- 

ment—and then went on with 

é H > his dinner. It was the begin- 
ning of his first real meal in 

New York City; he was settled 

¢ in a boarding-house; his trunk 
x was open in his room; and, after 





hal Ld TY . . . 

a long railroad journey from his 
home, followed by a busy day of sightseeing and of 
“prospecting” for a lodging in the wilderness of brick 
and stone, he had sat down to the table like a California 
Argonaut who had pitched his tent and lit his camp- 
fire. Here he was! Here he was where he had worked 
so hard to be. Here he was in El Dorado, ready for 
his career, his golden future, and his fame. 

It was a green-pea soup, thick and savory. (That 
fact, to any one who remembers Mrs. Scales’s boarding- 
house, will indicate that it was Friday evening.) And 
with the first grateful taste on his palate, Walcott 
looked over his spoon to see the portly Mrs. Scales 
watching him from the foot of the table at which they 
were all seated; and his smile was intended as a silent 
compliment to her upon the dish. 

“First visit to New York?” the man beside him asked. 

While Walcott was trying to think of some reply more 
chatty than the bald affirmative, his lips» answered: 
“Ye-e-es.” 

“What do you think of it?” 

The question was sharp, pressing. Walcott put down 
his spoon and raised his limp table-napkin to his lips. 
“I don’t know,” he said, with a hesitating laugh, apolo- 
getically. “It isn’t what I expected.” 

The man nodded—apparently without any civic re- 
sentment whatever—and turned to catch a remark that 
was addressed to him by his neighbor on his left. Wal- 
cott went back to his soup, relieved to have an interval 
in which to arrange his impressions of the day and make 
ready his opinion upon them. 

It has not been what he had expected—New York— 
but then he had expected a strange thing. He had just 
ceased being an art student; he had formed his mental 
pictures of New York upon the illustrations of the 
monthly magazines, the supplements of the Sunday news 
papers, the colored plates of impressionistic interpreta 
tions, the magnificences of poster art; and he had 
expected to find all that beauty in the streets, all that 
romantic haze in the vistas, all that personal pulchritude 
among the “smart set,” and nothing but picturesqueness 
among the poor. With his inner eye full of one of Wen 
zell’s pictures of “society” coming out from the opera, 
the dingy front of the Metropolitan at mid-day had 
given him a shock. Madison Square had proved only 
a drab, black-and-white reproduction of Shinn’s pastels. 
He had hurried away from the water front after a single 
hasty glance at the bare skeleton of a misty Guerin 
Nowhere on Wall Street or on Broadway had he found 
Gibson’s young financier with the Grecian nose and the 
cleft chin. And the part of Fifth Avenue that he had 
seen had been not broad, not tree-lined, not park-like 
and magnificent, but a crowded asphalt lane between 
narrow houses that were huddled together in a hodge 
podge of incongruous architecture, dirty in the cold 
light of an October day 
where were they? 

The man beside him resumed Not what it’s cracked 
up to be, eh?” 


seauty Romance Heavens 


He was a mature young man, in ommonpla¢ ret 


of It as Beautiful, Thought It Unfriendly, and Found It Warm-Hearted 


made clothes; but he was sharply characterized by his 
piercing eyeglasses, his pointed brown beard, his_bris- 
tling and disorderly mustache. Walcott mentally dashed 
him off in a few swift scratches of pen and ink, and 
then caught—and stopped on—the mild gray kindliness 
of a reflective eye. 

“Tt isn’t exactly beautiful,” Walcott said. 

“No? That depends on what your idea of beauty is.” 

Walcott had expected to see it a city shining in a 
great plain, by the seashore, under a clean sky, with 
towers and marble church-spires, and all the majestic 
prospects of wealth and ease. He said: “It’s too 
cramped.” 

The man replied enigmatically: “That sounds like the 
doctrine of conspicuous waste again. What is Beauty 
to you?” And Walcott was thankful for the interven- 
tion of a little woman across the table who put in: 
“What is it to you, Mr. Hecker?” 

She was a Miss Dyckman, and to Walcott she was a 
caricature. For a woman so shrunken and faded, she 
was absurdly chirpy and round-eyed and determinedly 
bright. She shook her shabby curls with a nervous 
perking of the head, and the movement suggested to 
Walcott a “comic” of her pecking up her food with a 
horny nose that rapped on her plate like a hen’s beak. 

He was not so much interested in the discussion that 
followed as he was amused at the absurdity of any dis- 
cussion of beauty by such people in such surroundings. 
(In the stuffy basement of a boarding-house!—with such 
damp-wilted paper on the walls, hung with such stained 
and rustled old steel engravings!—in the presence of a 
hideous marble mantel aged to the color of a soiled 
white soap!) And when an old gentleman named Mr. 
Vanhoesen—pronounced “Vannosen” by the boarders— 
joined in the argument, from the head of the table, Wal- 
cott had to take up his napkin to conceal the trembling 
of his lips. Vanhoesen had erysipelas in his nose; and 
it was impossible for any one as young as Walcott not 
to grin at such a collocation of nose and Vannosen. 

The whole scene seemed to him to be humorously in 
the “atmosphere” of the house—a frost-chipped and 
weather-crumbled old brown-stone “front” whose black 
walnut doors opened ponderously on a vestibule floor of 
blue and white marble squares that clicked, loose, under 
the heel—a hall that was narrow, top-lofty, pretentious, 
a sort of architectural burlesque of the mind of the man 
who had once tried, in the old days, in this house, to 
live up to the “obligations” of his wealth—a drawing 
room as stiff as a chapel, with sepulchral mantelpieces, 
blurred mirrors as dull as old eyes, pontifical chande 
liers, the moldings of a massive bad taste in ceilings, 
and all the other decorational relics of the days when 
every fashionable woman in New York aspired to live 
the formal life of salons and dressed herself from the 
portraits of the Empress Eugenie—and, over all this 
second-hand magnificence and decayed pomp, “the still, 
sad odor of humanity” and boarding-house cooking. 

“What do you call a beautiful eye?” Hecker was argu 


ing. “A large, peaceful, aristocratic orb, eh? Not the 
keen, little, wrinkled, black eye of the man who has had 
to make his way in the world Not much! \ beauti 
ful face is smooth, unwrinkled, ‘godlike,’ placid, patri 
cian. Certainly. Certainly. But why Because that’s 
the eve that’s the face—of the conquering race—of the 
people who have never had to worry and frown—who 
have had us to do that for them. Dainty white hands 
that have never had to work, eh? Petite plump Teet 
that have always had the earriage at the door, eh \ 
nigger in this country never says another nigger bet 
ter looking than he; when he means that, he sa 


whiter. See? Well, you can think that way of beauty 
if you like. I prefer something more than the mere 
earmarks of uselessness and the enviousness of the un- 
derdog in my conception of it. I wouldn’t give any East 
Side mother’s wrinkled face and hard hands for all the 
beauties on Fifth Avenue.” 

“But, my dear man,” Mr. Vanhoesen said, “you'll 
admit that New York is ugly.” 

“Pll admit that it’s ugly to you,” he retorted. “It 
isn’t ‘classy,’ as the Englishman says. That’s what he 
means, half his time, when he says ‘classic.’ It lacks 
repose—the aristocratic, parasitic repose.” 

“But it’s dirty.” 

“So’s Naples. You object to commercial dirt—that’s 
all—the dirt of labor. The other sorts of dirt are 
picturesque.” 

Waleott was listening, absent-mindedly. Some such 
feeling as this that Hecker voiced had come to him in 
the wholesale district where the streets were choked with 
trucks and the sidewalks piled with bales and boxes. 
He had felt it as he stood gazing down at the men work- 
ing their steam-drills in an excavation that was being 
made for a Broadway building. He had felt it when he 
stared up at the steel-workers plying their pneumatic 
riveters noisily among the beams and trusses of an un 
finished “skyscraper.” 

“T quite appreciate your point of view,” Mr. Van- 
hoesen said courteously, “but I don’t agree with it.” 

“And you never will,’ Hecker replied, “until you’re 
‘born again.’” And he helped himself to salt with an 
air of having finished his outburst. 

They all laughed in a way that showed Hecker to be 
a privileged character. Miss Dyeckman tried to stir him 
up again, but he said: “No. No use preaching to the 
congenitally deaf.” The only person who did not smile 
was a young woman, down the table, whom Walcott had 
been watching. 

There was ou her thin face, in her tired eyes, an ex- 
pression of intense interest that was almost painful. It 
was such a look as you see on the face of a person of 
feeble mind who is striving with a sort of yearning 
eagerness to understand. She was in black, with a 
ruching at the neck; and when Waleott learned later 
that she worked as a typist in a downtown office he 
understood her hands. She was not beautiful; a few mo 
ments earlier he would not have noticed her; but some- 
thing in Hecker’s argument—to which Walcott had been 
listening as he watched her—gave her not only a visible 





animation but an inward meaning to the artist. He 
could not have said what that meaning was. He per 
ceived it in an emotion, not in a thought. At most he 


saw that if he could draw her with that light in her 
face she would mean something, she would be typical of 
something, she would suggest and include more than 
But even while he was thinking so, the light 
faded, the meaning vanished, and she applied herself 
again to her food. 

The dinner continued with a desultory conversation in 
which Walcott did not join; and when it was finished 


she was 


he went up to his hall bedroom—‘top floor, rear’”—and 
took his portfolio of drawings from his trunk, and sat 
down, with a lighted cigarette, to look them over. They 
were the usual crayon, charcoal, and wash drawings from 


the antique, from casts, from the nude, from the cos 
tumed model—the conventional academic studies with 
which every aspiring art student in New York hopes to 


impress art editors who have seen a million such school 
boy essays and seen no spark of originality in any of 
them. Waleott’s handling of his mediums was perhaps 


more skilful than the ordinary his washes were pat 
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ticularly crisp and unwoolly; one of his costume figures 
had even some semblance of action in it. But as he set 
them up, one by one, on a chair before him, and sat on 
his bed to judge them, he frowned, dissatisfied; and one 
by one he brushed them aside, impatiently, until the floor 
was strewn. There was in his mind some new thing that 
took life out of them. He did not set up his flaming 
allegory of “The City’—a sort of baecchanalian Sappho 
on a throne (of which the back suggested the Park Row 
Building) flourishing a hemispherical goblet that dripped 
teardrops—the whole interpreting a line of minor poetry 
about ‘the city’s searlet sins.” At the first glance he 
twisted that up, and threw it in the corner. Then 
he sat down and smoked, gazing dreamily at the wall, 


until, with his eyes still fixed on nothing, his hand 
went out to reach one of the discarded studies, and 
he began to draw—on the back of it, looking up 
every now and then at the wall as if he had his 


model there—a pencil note of the girl who had listened 
to Hecker. 

He was a gentle-looking, shy youth with a small dark 
face, with long lashes, with clear eyes that seemed to 
dilate and contract like a cat’s—sudden, moody, ob- 
servant, and yet visionary eyes. His hand faltered and 
shook as he worked, but there was no shaking in the line 
it produced. The girl’s face came out in all its common- 
placeness. ‘Too commonplace. He tried it again, and 
made her merely pretty. Then he dropped that matter 
and proceeded with a caricature of Miss Dyeckman peck- 
ing at her dish; and he was encouraged by his success 
with her to make a more elaborate one of Mr. Van- 
hoesen peering over his proboscis at “Beauty” in the 
shape of a small marble Venus. He marked these lat- 
ter sketches, “N. D. S. L.”—‘‘nulla linea” 
—after the manner of the sketching club at home 
and having expressed and exhausted 
his mental unrest in them, he went 
thoughtfully to bed. 


II 
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even. He had come 
from a town where the citizens were 
all neighborly, where he could meet 
friends at every step and feel him 
self known and honored for what he 
was and how he had succeeded. But 
now, in the days that followed his 
arrival in New York, when lhe 
walked in the crowd of lower Broad 
way, or when he was carried past 
miles of packed houses on the ele 
vated road, or when he wandered in 
the tenement district where every 
block of houses sheltered the popu 
lation of a village, his faith in the 
importance of his personality began 
to fail. He began to fear that no 
man could live undiscouraged in 
such multitudinous obscurity. And 
one evening, coming upon that rush 
of the crowds to Brooklyn Bridge 
at six o’clock, he stood watching it 
with melancholy eyes, at once fas 
cinated and horrified, in an emotion 
that expressed itself later in an 
“N. D.S. L.” which he marked: “The 
Nightmare.” 

New York was teaching him some 
thing; but he did not realize it. He 
realized only that the art editors, 
who ran through his portfolio of 
sketches and cheerfully down 
his address—in books that 
ready crammed with 
were not overwhelmed by his abil 
ity; that the people who hurried by 
him on the street, without so much 
as a glance at him, were not aware 
of the aureola of artistry that had 
seemed to shine upon his path at 
home; that even his fellow boarders 
were not sufliciently impressed by 
him to be curious about who he was 
or what he did. ‘The girl in black 
—her name proved to be Cooper- 
took a certain interest in him because he 
and apparently unimportant as herself; but for a 
time he did not respond to that interest; and, moreover, 
he saw that when Hecker rapt and ad 
miring attention from her that was very different from 
the casual regard which she bestowed on himself. 

Hecker bored him. The man’s mind seemed stuffed 
with economic facts and statistics, with figures about 
tariffs and death-rates, rents and the comparative costs 
of living, wages, interest, the trusts, capitalism, and the 
rights and wrongs of the laboring man. Walcott, with 
the divine incuriosity of the artist for whatever does not 
obviously relate directly to his art, heard them impa 
tiently. “Mr. Vanhoesen something of a charla 
tan; he used in conversation a very 
form of sentence—ful!l of parentheses—and discoursed 
largely of travel abroad, rather pretentiously. Walcott, 
having drawn and redrawn him, listened to him with an 
exhausted interest. He found Miss Dyckman even more 
unpleasantly “shabby genteel”; and he was 
contemptuous of Mrs. Seales when she asked him to put 
with the 


took 
were al 
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Was as quiet 
long 
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seemed 
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somewhat 
his board money in an envelope and leave it 
maid, instead of giving it to her personally; and he did 
not trv to conceal his amusement when the maid cor 
rected him for referring to the “boarders” and said that 
Mrs. Seales called them her 


“owuests = 


They were sitting 


Collier’s 


He began to feel indignant with these ‘“‘guests”—who 
found it so easy to accept him and overlook him. He was 
bitter against the art editors, who could not remember 
him from one call to the next, but offered each time to 
take his address anew and write to him as soon as they 
had “something” for him. And as his little hoard of 
savings leaked away, he felt even a fierce resentment 
against the absorbed and busy indifference of the city 
that refused to notice him, much less employ and honor 
him. 

It all drove him in upon himself and upon his work— 
as it has done so often for so much young self-impor- 
tance. Hecker, noticing his gloom at the table, asked: 
“Well, how do you like New York?” And he replied: 
“It doesn’t seem to like me.” 

“No?” Hecker looked at him keenly. 
hazed at college?” 

Walcott shook his head. 

“Pll do it for you,” Hecker said—and went on with 
his dinner. 

Walcott was too depressed to reply: he was too de- 
pressed to notice that Miss Cooper had been listening. 
And when he came upstairs, after dinner, and was way- 
laid by her at the parlor door as iie passed, her kindly 
inquiries about his work took him altogether by surprise 
—the more so because she had obviously no idea of what 
his work was. He explained that he was an illustrator, 
or, at least, aspired to be one. (Two weeks earlier he 
would have said he was an artist.) 

As the unexpected result of that meeting, a half-hour 
later they were sitting alone in the parlor, and he was 
making a study of her head while she sat chatting with 
him about New York and his impressions of it. But 
this time his sketch of her did not make her either 
commonplace or merely pretty; it was full of a sympa- 


“Were you ever 





thetic understanding and touched with the gentle charm 
that comes of sympathy—her lips parted, het 
eagerly interested, as he had seen her listening to Hecker 
she cried, when it was finished. “I’m 
not as good-looking as that!” 

He held it off, his head cocked, smiling at it 
you think so?” he said. “I don’t think it’s 
Let me try a profile.” 

While he was trying it, 
seemed, was editor of a 


eyes 
“But goodness = 


“Don’t 
half bad. 


Hecker, who, it 
talked of 


she talked of 
“labor pape! * She 


Mrs. Seales, and he learned that she had kept a board 
ing-house since the days of Poe and Bryant—and_ had 
had them both in her house—to say nothing of Gen 
eral Grant. (‘“Really?” Waleott said. “Well, Ill be 


hanged!”) Mr. Vanhoesen and Miss Dyckman, it ap 


peared, had been with her for twenty years or more; 
and Miss Dyckman was a lady of straitened means 
but distinguished birth; and Vanhoesen—an eccentric 


family had a 
and spent most of 


philanthropist, of an old Knickerbocker 


millionaire’s income from real estate 
it on his wife, an establishment in 


who had Paris, and 


on his daughter, who had married an Italian count in 
Rome 

“What!” Walcott cried ‘That old guy!” 

Miss Cooper was shocked ‘He’s a very sweet old 
gentleman,” she said, with an emotion that showed 


alone in the parlor, and he was making a study of her head 


she had cause to be Vanhoesen. “You 
mustn’t—” 

“Well,” Walcott confessed, “this is a joke on me!” He 
put down his charcoal pencil. “Is he really a New York 
millionaire ?” 

She challenged him, spiritedly: “Why not?” 

He did not know why not, except that he had expected 
a New York millionaire to be— ¢ 

She interrupted: “You seem to have expected a good 
deal in New York that isn’t here!” 

“T certainly did.” He looked around the room; and, 
in that glance, he reconsidered his whole impression of 
the boarding-house. ‘‘Well,” he laughed, “I was a jay!” 

She did not contradict him. She settled back in her 
pose, and he went on with his work humbly. 

His humility showed in the drawing—in such a way 
that when she saw it she said deeply: “Now you’re mak- 
ing fun of me.” 

“Why?” he cried, bewildered. “It’s—” 

“T don’t do my hair that way.” 

“Well, what difference does that make? I did it to 
balance the rest of the head. It’s all a little bit ideal- 
ized.” 

“I should think it is. If you’re going to see things 
in New York that way, I don’t see how you can say it 
isn’t beautiful.” 

He looked up at her quickly, remembering how New 
York had not seemed to “come up” to the pictures of it. 
“I wonder,” he said, “if that’s what—if that’s why—” 

She was not listening. She was smiling absent-mind- 
edly at the sketch. ‘I suppose I'll have to live up to 
that now. Will you give me it?—to remind me of what 
| ought to be?” 

He gave it to her gladly, and after they had parted, in 
a jocular spirit, at the head of the stairs—for she had 
the front room on his floor—he 
went to his portfolio, destroyed his 
caricatures of Miss Dyckman and 
Mr. Vanhoesen, and sat down to 
smoke before his portrait of Miss 
Cooper, smiling either in appre- 
ciation of his work or with a 
friendly sentiment for the original 


grateful to 


of it. He liked her. 
[il 
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like the actor, can 

not prove what he 
B can do until he 

has the opportu- 

nity to do it; and 
; he finds it almost 
& impossible to get 
the opportunity until he has given 
the proof. Walcott soon learned the 
uselessness of besieging art edi- 
with his “studies”; and on 
Miss Cooper’s advice he tried mak- 
ing sample illustrations for well- 
known scenes in “Tom Sawyer” and 
“Treasure Island’ and ‘Robinson 
Crusoe” and such other favorites 
of his immature youth. Miss Cooper 
posed for them in the parlor, of an 
evening, when he needed her; but 
unfortunately there had been no 
female characters in the books that 
had impressed him, and he could 
not hire male models “on spec,” and 
he had to fall back on imaginary 
scenes in which Miss Cooper eould 
appear. His work looked . stiff; 
his figures “posey.” He began to 
be abjectly discouraged, though he 
tried to hide it from her. 

He did not need to hide it from 
the other boarders. They paid him 
as little attention as he paid them; 
and though Hecker evidently no- 
ticed Miss Cooper’s improved ap- 
pearance, he did not attribute it to 
her intimacy with Walcott — of 
which he was ignorant. She had 
changed her way of doing her hair. 
She had bought a modish waist be- 
cause Walcott needed a_ stylish 
young woman in one of his “illus- 
trations.” She came down to din- 
ner one evening with a rose in her 
hair, having learned, from one of 
Waleott’s pictures, that the touch 
of color was becoming: and when Hecker complimented 
her upon it, her smile was quite brilliantly animated. She 
even brightened up enough to join prettily in the table 
talk, and was encouraged by the new interest with which 
After all, she had a certain frail 
charm about her—and no one appreciated it more than 
Walcott. His gratitude became silently very tender 
and adoring; he outdid himself in pictures of her that 


tors 


she was received. 


flattered her and filled her with a sense of grace. She 
began to carry herself with a sort of presence, like a 


woman who is accustomed to being noticed; and a less 


and less wistful happiness day by day freshened her 
face. 
“T had no idea you were so good-looking when I first 


saw vou.” Waleott confessed, over his drawing-board, 
one night. 

“Do you think I have improved?” she cried. 

He said: “Hecke thinks so”—and glanced 
up to see how she that rather 
thrust 

He’ found her 
smiling down at her hands 

He went on with his work After all, if she admired 
Hecke1 thing to 
play the ead about He would have apologized, but she 


had not 


certainly 


had taken sarcastic 


blushing, with evident pleasure, and 


more than she did him, it was not a 


noticed the offense. His eyes were aching; he 





1s 


was tired from a long day spent in discouraged ram- 
bling about the November streets. But he cherished his 
physical misery in silence, accusing her—in common 
with the rest of the household and the rest of the city 
—of being self-absorbed and cruel to him. To him who 
wanted nothing but a little kindness, a little sympathy, 
a little— Oh, just the littlest bit of encouragement! 

“I think I'll stop,” he said at last. “I feel too— 
I’ve caught a cold.” 

Her immediate alarm recalled him to a sense of his 
manliness, and he replied, to her anxious inquiries, that 
it was “nothing,” that he would be all right in the morn 
ing, that he was just tired. 

“You’re not going to be ill!” 

“Oh, I can’t,” he said. “I can’t now. I can't 
afford to:” 

She let him go, reluctantly, unable to persuade him 
to get himself some quinine; and he shut himself in his 
room with his loneliness. 

The home he had left had not been one of luxury, but 
as he lay there that night, aching and shivering and 
feverish together and _ by 
turns, he thought of it as 
a dream of heaven. A hor 
rible night!—suech a_ night 
as sO many other ambitious 
youths have known in New 
York, and so many more will 
know in good time. He sat 
up in bed, trying to wake 
himself from the nightmares 
that were half-delirium, and 
fell back on his pillow with 
the groan of bodily as well 
as mental anguish. “Oh, 
I’m sick,” he told himself, 
despairingly. “What'll | 
do?” He could not afford 
to be sick. He had no 
money to be sick on. And 
to his fears of he did not 
know what mortal disease 
were added the apprehen 
sions of he did not know 
what personal misfortune. 
He might die there. They 
might send him to a hospi 
tal. His father would come 
to New York and take him 
away. It was the end of 
his career. 

3y daybreak he was lying 
in a stupor of fever and pain, 
and when Miss Cooper 
on her way torher work 
knocked on his door to in 
quire how he was, he had 
scarcely strength enough to 
say: “I’m sick.” He heard 
her going downstairs, and he 
thought she had not under 
stood him; but when she 
returned, it was with a doce 
tor from next door; and she 
stood in the hall until the 
physician had examined him 


and reported briefly: “Grip.” 
Then she hurried below 
again to tell Mrs. Seales 


and have him cared for 

She must have told Mrs. Seales more about him 
than concerned his mere physical eondition: for after 
he had been dosed according to the doctor’s orders 
and made comfortable with a hot-water bottle and an 
extra pair of blankets, Mrs. Scales sat on the foot of 
his bed and said: 

“Now, you mustn’t worry about anything. You can be 
sick here as long as you please. [ won’t have you think 
ing of—of your board bill—or anything like that 
You’re just beginning in New York, you know, and of 
course it’s always hard at first. I don’t care how much 
anybody owes me |! only keep the house up for M1 
Vanhoesen. If he were to leave me. I’d stop to-morrow 
I lose money every year, but not any more than it would 
cost me to live, any way, and I like the company I have, 
and I don’t like living with relatives. and I’ve been 
here so long I suppose I'll go on till I drop dead.” She 
laughed a stomachie chuckle. She was a motherly, fat 
old woman, white-haired. “You can stay here as long as 
[ do, and pay when you like—just as it suits you 
whatever you have to spare.” 


“Oh, dear.” he said faintly. “I couldn’t do that 

She immediately began to tuck him in anew. “We 
won’t argue about it, but you'll do as I say Mr. Van 
hoesen likes you. He likes young people. He likes to 


see them at the table. Ssh 

He had begun to protest that Mi 
not possibly like him. because he had never 
“You’re not to talk 


Vanhoesen could 


“Go to sleep,” she ordered. 
and tiptoed heavily out of the room 

He was still pondering dizzily over that incredibl 
lack of commercialism in a New York boarding-hous« 
keeper when Mr. Vanhoesen himself peeped in the door 
im awake, came in to condole wit 


way, and, seeing |! 
him upon his symptoms He knew what the grip was 
he said; it always took him in the small of the back 

And after much genial commiseration of this experi 
enced sort, he began suddenly a long apologetic preamble 
to something which he wished to say and hoped Walcott 
would not resent—which was this: that Waleott was a 
young man, just beginning in the crowded field of art 
in New York, and though every one realized that he had 
extraordinary ability and would eventually have an ex 
traordinary ‘success. still at first he might find himself 
perhaps a little hampered for lac of cepital and wor 
ried thereby. and though of course he was young enough 
to be sensitive in such matters and too proud to be any 


thing but absolutely independent of every one, st} f 


Collier’s 


must remember that he, Mr. Vanhoesen, had a great deal 
more money than he was perhaps entitled to in the eyes 
of Mr. Hecker or anybody else who realized “the injus 
tices of our present capitalistic conditions,” and if he, 
Mr. Walcott, ever found himself in a position where he 
could make use of any of it without any loss of self 
respect— 

By this time Walcott had got through his bewil 
dered brain what the voluble old gentleman was trying 
to say; and blushing with shame and gratitude he has 
tened to explain that he—that his family 

“Quite so. Quite so,” Mr. Vanhoesen interrupted. “lI 
understand that, of course, perfectly, and I merely) 
wished to speak of it in case, at any time, you might 
find yourself in a position where embarrassments of 
that sort would be peculiarly humiliating, as they 
sometimes are, you know. You'll have to forgive me for 
so clumsily intruding upon a man with these ideas when 
he’s sick in bed, but when I get a thing in my head 
nothing will do but I must blurt it out—warned, as | 
certainly was, that you were not to be annoyed 01 





ae suppose you can draw all right,”” he conceded 


excited” —he was patting Walcott on the knees, smiling 
charmingly in spite of his atrocious nose—‘‘and now that 
I’ve relieved my mind—” 

He got himself out in a magnificently humble mannet 
before Walcott, whose throat was choked, could find his 
voice: and the boy lay there, for a long time, blinking. 
New York! Why, what had he heard—what had he 
seen—of the absorbed and busy indifference of this mon 
ster of a town that ground up lives pitilessly and 
Oh, dear, the pain in his neck! 

It was impossible to think. He fell asleep in the 
mere weakness of exhaustion and the peace of a re 
lieved heart 

He slept until Miss Cooper—returning from her office 
an hour earlier than usual, to ask whether her fear of 
pneumonia had been really unfounded—rustled in his 
door and waked him to the sight of her wind-blown 
complexion and her new hat. He felt very much better 
He felt even able to voice to her the gratitude that had 
left him speechless before the others; and she came in 
and sat down on the side of his bed, smiling at his con 
valescent enthusiasm 


“You've all been so good,” he ended, humbly “You 
especially. I’m awfully—I don’t know how—’” 

“Why, you dear boy,” she said, reaching over to cove 
his shoulder and pat in the clothes under his chin. ‘Who 
could help being nice to you 

I'd like to do you in that new hat.” he said, in the 
voice Of sentiment 

Cover up your arms,” she replied, as he made a 
restless movement that freed his hand It met he 
gloved one; and he said, fingering it shyly ‘I’m not 

1 DOV 

She cuddled his fingers You ul she lauelhe 

And a silly, sentimental one That’s because you’ 
sic 

No, it isn’t He blushed weakh Che first nig 
I was here | drew vour picture 

“You—you dear thing.” she said If | wasn’t afrai 
vou’d misunderstand, I’d You look like a girl wit 
vour big brown eyes, blushing there Now vou p 


that hand back under the covers and don’t make 
to every woman who is kind to you when you're 
or the first thing you know you'll be married te 
trained nurse 

She began to tuck him in, as Mrs. 8 

ind only stopped when he said suddenly 


o1es It’s Hecke} 


“What?” She stood looking down at him, between 
laughter and indignation and the confession of a redden- 
ing face. “You wretched—” 

And before he could apologize or defend himself, she 
was out of the room. 

She punished him by remaining away until after din 
ner—having agreed with Mrs. Seales that tea, toast, and 
a bowl of chicken soup with rice in it would be the best 
thing for him. She punished him further by coming 
after dinner to tell him that Mr. Hecker would be in to 
look at his pictures, and if he said anything nonsensical 
to Hecker— 

“What does he want to see my pictures for?” he de 
manded sulkily. 

“He knows an art editor—” 

“Oh! ... I beg your pardon.” 

“You might well.” 

“Did you get him to come?” 

“Certainly not,” she replied, with a malicious sweetness. 
“We were going toa lecture at Cooper Union to-night, and 
he said he would wait here till I was ready. Good-by.” 

Hecker had the sort of 
masculine mind that is al 
ways gruff with any one 
who is sick—the gruffness 
being a disguise for ten 
derness, of course. And he 
went directly to Walecott’s 
drawing-table and portfolio 
without more than an em 
barrassed growl of sympathy 
as he passed the bed. “I 
suppose you can draw all 
right,” he conceded, after 
glancing over a few sketches. 
“The trouble with you fel 
lows is you’ve learned too 
much about what you call 
art—when you mean esthet 
ies!” And he began to pour 
out a steady stream of con 
temptuous comment upon 
esthetics —of which poor 
Waleott caught only such 
floating short sentences 
‘Esthetics is to art whi 
theology is to religion—the 
killing thing—the killing 
thing.” Or: “Ta 
the same thing as table man 
ners. Good taste! Bad taste! 
rhere’s nothing good or bad 
in taste but thinking makes 
it so.” And: ‘Never mind 
about taste, about beauty, 
about esthetics all that 
dogmatie theology of art 
Get to life. See anything 
with sympathy and you'll 
see it beautiful. Get next 
to people. Like them—un 
derstand them—learn what 
they have to say and say it 
for them.” 

Walcott lay there staring 
up at the ceiling, and tried 
not to hate the man who 
talked to him. It was this 
very point of view of Heck 
er’s that was to make t 
boy what he afterward. became as an artist; but he 
was so little grateful for it, and so far from unde: 
standing it now, that he let Hecker take away 
dozen of his sketches without even thanking him 
feeling nothing but relief when the man was gone 
even though he went with Miss Cooper. 

Miss Cooper! When she came home late that night 
to see a dim lamp burning in his room, she whispered 
from the doorway: “Are you asleep?” 

“No.” he said, despondently 

“Well, shut vour eves and pretend that you are.” 

He did so. He heard her rustle to his bedside. Then 
she bent down and kissed him, affectionately, with lips 
that were cold from outdoors 

‘Why do you do that?” he asked, feebly bitter 

“Because I’m happy,” she said, “and I believe it’s 
more than half due to you!” 


IV 


Rode B HERE was happiness, for him, in his 
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ste’s about 





* f work thereafter happiness on the 
f streets happiness in the faces of the 
¢ 7 » people. New York, even in her mis 
f eries, smiled to him, bravely, ruefully 
J or with the grim smile of labor beat 


ing out the iron He saw in her a 


fret 
beauty that was not the beauty of cu 
ture, of classic calm and the pose of aristocrac) He saw 
in her the friendliness, the camaraderie, that were hidde 
beneath the superficial cruelty of her terrible game 
ife And having learned from her his insignificance 
tmmong the millions, he began to apply his lessons wit! 
the technique that comes only from humble sincerit 
There was recently an exhibition of his studies 
streets and city types in a Fifth Avenue gallery mal 
of them marked “N. D. S. L.” They were thi ‘work 
of the criticisms said, “of a man who knows an 
es and understands his little old New York from t 


rutters up.” Mrs. Hecker made a pilgrimage trom 
llarlem flat to see them, and stood a long time, w 
miling tears in her eyes, looking at an indeseribabl 
pencil drawing of the battered front of Mrs. Seak 


boarding-house—long since torn down “They say 


some one ommented in the bated breath of art galleric 
that that is the house in whi he } 





mu tell h loved it that it was his home?” And 


llecker would have sais the oust 


is 1 vas is 


1¢ e had been born again.’ 
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The soldiers’ Thanksgiving-Day dinner provided by Union City The Thanksgiving-Day dinner given by the Union City ladies 
ladies at the mess room of the Union City, Kentucky, barracks at the barracks was for night riders as well as soldiers 


Soldiers guarding the night riders arrested in Kentucky and held as prisoners. Attorney-General Caldwell is the 


"5 EE 
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pri oners being taken in a wagon from camp under heavy quard Light night-rider prisoners now on trial at Union City entering the Court House 


Night Riders on Trial 
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The Remodeled Auto -Fire-Truck; And Its Adventures 


Showing Why the Past Life of an Automobile Should be Looked Into Before Buying 


1. It was brought into the shop to be 
made over into an up-to-date automobile 
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. And was sold to Deacon Jones 


a_ first-class family vehicle 
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3. He started out nith it one Sun- 
day morning to attend services... 




















4. But its old instincts were aroused 
while passing the fire-engine 


oO. 


immediately joined in the 


mad race to the scene of the conflagration 
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3. Many and: various things happened en route, but the sturdy old auto held to its pace—and arrived ahead of them all . . . and— 
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The Deacon narronly escaped arrest 
yy intrusion beyond the fire lines . 































9, And next day he gratified 
its fire instincls to the fullest !! 












































THE SAN. FRANCISCO FIRE 


4 a pe 


AND THE 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


test of fire insurance. The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany met this test by paying 5,000 claims amounting to 
ten million dollars. In the history of fire insurance 
there is no parallel to this achievement. No other company 
in one year ever distributed to its policy holders so vast a sum. 

The prompt payment of these enormous claims has given 
the Hatford a higher place than ever in popular esteem. It was never 
so strong in financial resources as it is today. 


Assets $20,434,816 Liabilities (Excluding capital) $13,373,224 
Capital 2,000,000 _ Policy-holders’ Surplus 7,061,592 


The hazards of the fireinsurance business are so great that 6 out of every 

7 companies which have done business in America have failed or “retired.” 
And yet, you perhaps know nothing of the strength or reputation of the 
company in which you are insured. Would it not add to your peace of 
mind to have your home or your store or your factory insured in the old 
Hartford, with its ninety-nine-year unstained record of every loss promptly 
paid? Any agent or broker can get you a Hartford policy if you demand it. 


INSURE IN THE HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 






























New Economies in 
Impressive Stationery 
Every. printer and lithographer 
‘knows he can save you money by 
‘purchasing bond paper in case 


lots. You can be sure of getting 
this saving if you specify 


CONSTRUCTION 


Best at \ the Price 


peeoas 
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} 


BOND 


because it is sold in case lots on/y, 
direct from us to your printer or 
‘lithographer, never through job- 
‘bers, and you receive the benefit: 
‘of this economical method of, 
| distribution. — 


The impressive snap, crackle and. 


‘toughness of CONSTRUCTION 
‘BOND give your letterhead all 
‘the dignity and forcefulness that. 
| money can buy. To specify it is 
the one way to obtain 


Impressive Stationery. 
at a Usable Price 








Any prister or lithographer who wants to give | 
ou best value can supply Construction Bond. | 
mand it; and if you have any difficulty, write 
us on your business letterhead for the name of one 

will, Better write anyway for the samples. 
They show splendid specimen letterheads that 
will give you valuable suggestions for your own. 


| Wo E. WROE & CO. | 
306 Michigan Boulevard Chicego | 


IK eee x 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


\ We ship on approval, without a cent de- 
\ posit, freight prepaid. DON’T PAY 
A CENT if you are not satisfied after 
using the bicycle 10 days. 


DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of 

tires trom anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
prices and marvelous new offers. 


ONE CEN is all it will cost youto | 

write apostalandevery- | 

thing will be sent you free postpaid by | 

return mail, You will get much valuable 

information. Do not wait, write it now. 

RES, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up 
Wheels and all sundries at half usual prices, 


MEAD CYCLE CO.., Dept. F-54, CHICAGO 


“Get There” 


at a price to suit 
you direct for a 


BLACK 


MOTOR BUGGY 


Built for country roads hills and 
mud, Engine—10 H. P., 2 cylinders, 
air cooled, chain drive rear wheels, double brake. 
Speed 2 to 25 m. = hr.—30 miles on 1 gal. of gaso- 

line. Highest quality finish, workmanship and materials. 
Absolutely safe and reliable. Write for Book No. A-66. 


BLACK MFG. CO., 124 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


war fy $1 8? 
a Dealer . 
Weshipincompleted sections 
ready to fasten and stain— 


all Quartered Oak. You 
save over half on 
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SECTIONAL 


« FURNITURE ---- 





Write today for free catalog. 






Direct to You. 
No. 306, Library Table 
Top 22 x 36 in. 


International Mfg. Co. 
113 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 









Factory Rebuilt, 
Unexcelled in Construc- 
tion, Finish and Durability. 
Particulars on request | 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO 
345 Broadway, New York 


Branches in all large Cities 


BUILD WITH CEMENT | 
— hoe 























Do it yourself with our 







Fo $16.59 HOLLOW BLOCK 





| 
| 
te. MACHINE. SAVE MONEY 
AL We give complete instruct S 
A Catalog Free. | 
5 BOOK OF DESIGNS AND FLOOR | 
NS pote i] PLAN i ta 
a ete ay REED MFG. CO } 
—_ —~~ Box 106 Springfield, Ohio. | 
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The Song of the Motor 


By JAMES BALL NAYLOR 


i THE coy and ingenuous toy of the strenuous 
Era of Civilized Man, 
I’m the truly respectable, duly delectable 
Outeome of project and plan; 


And my gassy and thunderful, massy and wonderful 


Shape splits the landseape in twain, 
As I race where the fountain speaks grace to the mount 
Then over valley and plain. 





Ay! 
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Do Not Accept Imitations 


As with other successful inventions attempts 
ar have been made to imitate the Thermos Bottle. 
But infringers have only succeeded in producing 


a case or jacket which in appearance resembles 
the Thermos Bottle. 


NOTICE OF INJUNCTION GRANTED 

On December 11th, 1908, a Motion was heard by Mr, Jus- 
tice Eve in an action brought by Thermos Limited (the 
owners of the Thermos Patents for Great Britain) against 
the British Caloris Company for infringement of the 
Thermos Patent rights. Mr. Walter, K. C., and Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton appeared for Thermos Limited, and the 
Defendants were represented by Mr. Moritz. His Lordship 
granted the Injunction on the usual terms, 


Because of its original and basic patents 


The 
v's | THERMOS 


Bottle 


Oh! it’s—“‘honk, honk-honk!’’—is the song I sing cranes be someuiay leiyet. Temecwnm 


In the cool of the morning gray, 


tests demonstrate the falsity of extravagant claims 
made by infringers to deceive intending purchas- 
ers and benefit by the popularity of the genuine 
Thermos Bottle. 


And it’s—‘honk, honk-honk !’—is the raucous ring Sold and guaranteed by over 30,000 dealers 


Of my voice at the close of day; 
And the echoes wake—and the echoes quake, 
In their sylvan retreats afar; 


For I am the fizzing, the buzzing, and whizzing, 


Redoubtable Motor Car! 


’M THE snappiest, pluckiest, happy-go-luckiest 
Work of Man’s reckless career— 
The machine of divinity green asininity 


Never can conquer or steer; 


And there’s never a note or bar honked by the Motor Car 


Rounding an angle or curve, 
But it cheats the pedestrian—beats the equestrian— 
Out of his poise and his nerve. 


throughout the world. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we will ship direct, prepaid, on receipt 
of price. Pints $3.75; quarts $5.75. 
Write for Booklet E 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Cor. Broadway and 27th St., New York City 
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“3 in One" revives old sew- 
ing machines, clocks, typewrit- 
ers, guns, bicycles, making them 
work like new. ‘3 in One” 
removes dirt, relieves friction 
and makes all action parts work 
smoothly, easily, and accurately. 


For it’s—“honk, honk-honk !’’—is the song I sing ‘ Will oot ceke, gum or collect 


In the blaze of the noonday bright, 


And it’s—“‘honk, honk-honk !’’—is the raucous ring 


Of my voice in the starry night; 
And the echoe s quake and. shiver and shake. 
In their rocky retreats afar : 


dust. 


3 in One’’ 


cleans and polishes furniture, 
varnished or veneered wood- 
work~prevents rust and tarnish 
on brass and nickel trimmings, 
bathroom and kitchen Gixtures— 
Keeps bright silverware, gless 
and bric-a-brac in all climates 


For I am the puffing, the chugging, and chuffing and weather. 


And mast rful Motor Car! 


HROUGH the haze of the dreamiest days of the gleamiest 


Summers I speed to and fro, 

In the height of the glorious, mighty, uproarious 
Tempest I come and I go; 

I’m the tool and the gervant, the cool and observant 
Rare ereature of project and plan, 

And the CON and ingenuous toy of the strenuous 
Kra of Civilized Man. 


EL, acca teas gue 

ple and booklet. 

3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
35 Broadway, New York 
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Always Ready! 
Press the top —and 
there’s your hook! 

That all the Handihook needs 


push No hammering © 
like witl 











And it “honk honk honk!’ 1s the SONG / sing 
In the cool of the ¢ vning’s hush. uate 
xe thi 
Ln ] ['s hi } onk honk sa iS hic TAUCOUS ring bse ig fo 
Or aces cin ce as titi laste Siok gS aoe “ per ey Pao , 30¢ d - 
And the echoes wake—and the echoes shake. Send 10c “‘orsampie Ser” 


In their woody retreats afar: 
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A. GOERTZ & CO. 
283 Morris Ave. 
Newark, N. J 
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Water Power Bonds 
Netting 6% 


These bonds are secured by First Mortgage 
on 30,000 Water Horse Power, Mills, Power 
Houses, and other assets, having a total valua- 
tion of over $8,000,000. 

The bonds are payable serially, in accord- 
ance with our usual plan. 

The bonds are issued at the very conserv- 
ative rate of $100 per Horse Power devel- 
oped, exclusive of Mills and other assets, and 
are guaranteed by a strong corporation having 
a long and successful history, large assets and 
an established income. 

A well located Water Power is a perpetual 
income producing asset. This particular Water 
Power is one of the most efficient, economic 
and valuable to be found on the North Ameri- 
can Continent. 

We strongly recommend these bonds to 
conservative investors who want an assured 
income of six per cent for any period of time 
from five to twenty years, at their option. 


Send for Our Circular No. V 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
181 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 

















INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS’ SOCIETY 
CONNECTED WITH 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Fort Street West, Detroit, Mich. Seventh Year—1909 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN 
HIGHER ACCOUNTING 


Now completely revised and comprising Preliminary Book- 
keeping, Cost Accounting, Systematizing and Higher Accounting 
—taught completely in 12 lessons. 

Are you willing to fill a responsible position as an 
ACCOUNTANT, in the Commercial world, or are you satisfied 
to just plod along as an ordinary bookkeeper ? The demand 
for thoroughly trained and educated office men is always greater 
than the supply. 

Opportunity is Knocking Right Now at Your Door 

WHY PUT OFF or delay any longer the acquisition of a com- 
plete knowledge of the principles and practice of the most in- 
fluential of all professions, 1nd the most profitable, toc 
HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY— 

To master the principles, whic h are so essential to the 
of every Business, does not mean that you must put ir 
years of hard, dry study, nor does it mean that your 
must stop for one minute. 

A FEW HOURS of spare time spent in interesting study of 
The Individual Home Study Course in Higher Ac- 
counting will equip anyone possessir 1 hool 
education for the positions wh en to fill. 

We want you to write f< 
sent to you FREE without any obligation on your part to take 
the course. In this catalogue we tell plainly the many exclu 
sive advantages and features of 


The Individual Home Study Course in Higher Accounting 


This course in the revised form of study of 12 
interesting from every view point, is without question 
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meaty lessons 







est. Correspondence Course now being fered to th 
THE BUSINESS LIBRARY, which is sent to all students 
with the first lesson, includes the Magnificent Revised Edition 


of the American BUSINESS AND ACCOUNTING ENCY- 

CLOPEDIA of Six Volumes, One Vol. Throne’s 20th Century 

Bookkeeping and Business Practice, One Vol. Essentials of | 

Business Law and A HANDSOMELY BOUND VOLUME | 
let 

| 

| 


of the twelve complete lessons for review on cor n of the 





course, together with numerous vs 

DO NOT DELAY informing 
ties for a betterment of your position. Simply write for 
catalogue today, it costs you nothing to investigate. 
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The International Accountants’ Society 


Dept. CL, 6 West Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 

















Shaving 
Stick 


Williams 


Nickeled Box—Hinged Top 





The great popularity of Williams’ 
Shaving Soap is based upon sim- 
ple facts, chief of which is a rich, 
creamlike and soothing lather. 
Williams’ Shavi Sticks sent on receipt of price, 25c., if your 
druggist doe t supply you A sample stick (enough for 50 
shaves) for 4c, in stamps 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. 


A, Glastonbury, Conr 
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Binder for Collier’s 
$1.25 Express Prepaid 


Half morocco, with title i 
gold. With patent clasps, so 
that the number may be 
inserted weekly. Wil hold 
one volume. Sent by express 


pre paid on 


Address 


receipt of pric 


COLLIER’S 
412 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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Hats “On the Hill” 


(Concluded from page 12) 


proportion of perhaps one to eight or 
ten, and what were the girls who sub- 


seribed? 

The girls who followed what seemed an 
unvital law looked to be, in comparison 
with the healthy lawless anemic, 
crushed, ruled by institution and tradition 
—sad, Eastern. They did not appear to be 
moved by instinct onward to the great and 
better unknown, which is the motive force 
of the university at large, but to have a 
touch of the morality of death. It was 
sad but inevitable that reactionary forces 
should be represented. However, it 
probable that these forces are really so 
weak that they will fade out altogether and 
that the hedge of hats will be maintained 
in all its glory until another irresistible 
instinct, the external sign of which is fash- 
ion, shall capture the hearts and fancies of 
the young womanhood of Wisconsin. 

The man of Wisconsin fearlessly follows 
wherever his job conducts. him; even if 
the result is against tradition and conven 
tion. He is instinctive, radical in action, 
if not in thought, and progressive. Shall 
we deny instinctive radicalism of action 
to our girls? Shall not their radicalism 
extend to hats? Sober-garbed law can not 
divoree a girl—if she is an instinctive Wis- 
eonsin girl—from her hat. No hollow re- 
form affects her imagination, least of all, 
perhaps, the hat reform. Can any reformer 
touch her heart? Not if he offers her felt 
and negation. 
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Important Events 
in 1909 


“LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA. 
“THE EDITOR OF COLLIER’S WEEKLY: 

“My dear Sir—How did you overlook in 
your ‘Important Events in 1909’: 

(1) Charles Darwin, b. February 
1809? : 

“And most notable of all: 

“(2) John Calvin, b. July 10, 1509, the 
four-hundredth anniversary of whose birth 
will be celebrated all over the world as the 
organizer of the reformed churches and the 
vindicator of liberty, civil and religious? 


12 


“Very truly, 
“ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, President.” 
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A Letter to the Editor 


“To THE EpItoR OF COLLIER’S: 

“Sir—Every educated man in America 
knows that President Eliot rendered 
splendid service to the cause of education, 
and I have no desire to take from him one 
particle of the honor he so richly deserves, 
but Mr. R. W. Child in your Thanksgiving 
Number is in error in attributing to Presi 
dent Eliot the introduction of the elective 
system into Am@rican university life. 

“In speaking of Dr. Eliot and Harvard, 
Mr. Child says: 

“‘It meant the introduction of freedom 


has 


OwnY our 


Own Cigar Store 


Put this Sargent Patent Cigar 

Chest in your house or office. 

Then buy cigars ,by the box, 
and 


Be Your Own Dealer 


50 Sargent Panetelas, 
Regular price, $3.50. 

One Sargent Patent Cigar 

Chest, Regular price, $5.00 


$3.50 sor 


BOTH 




















To introduce our cigars, we will 
send to each new customer order- 

ing 50 Sargent Panetelas, the above 

Patent Cigar Chest. 

Description of Chest: Exterior of finely grained oak, ‘‘Mission Finish.’ 

terior, glass lined. Walls 1 inch thick and heavily insulated. 

and lock. Holds 100 cigars. Size 12x8x7 ins. i 





Patented December 22, 1908. 
Other patents pending. 





In- 
Piano hinge 
Keeps cigars cool and moist. 
We know the quality of our cigar is right. We are not going to 
say a word about them. All conversation about cigars is the same, 
no matter what price is charged. In order to pay for the chest, 
we must make the cigars good enough to obtain your re-orders. 
You take no chances. [f you find any real or fancied fault with 
your purchase, send back chest and remaining cigars and we will 
refund your money without question. 

If you want to know who we are, ask any of these banks in Bridgeport— 
City National Bank, Pequonnock National Bank, Bridgeport National. 

This is the proposition. Send $3.50 to us and we will send you 50 Sargent 
Panetelas and the chest by express. If you order 100 cigars we will prepay 
express. If you prefer Mahogany chest, send $1.00 extra; Circassian Walnut 
chest $2.00 extra. State preference for mild, medium or strong cigars. 

Only one chest will be sent to each customer. Subsequent orders for cigars 
will be filled at $3.50 for box of 50, or $7.00 for 100, the regular prices. 


SARGENT CIGAR COMPANY 
638 Water Street Bridgeport, Conn. 
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of learning into American university life, | 


not only here about this old institution, 
but, by example, everywhere. 


“*The elective system, the freedom of 
higher education, whatever this or that 
man shall say of it, has been the most 


important idea applied to education that 


ever proceeded from a single mind. It 
has at least taught the doctrine of indi 
vidualism in learning; it has at least 


cleaned out all the old fog and _ pettifog 


of our inherited educational tradition. 
This belongs to him. It is his.’ 

“That this is not correct can be seen 
from an address by Professor Francis 


Greenwood Peabody of Harvard, delivered 
at the University of Virginia a few years 
ago. Professor Peabody says: 

“*The expansion of the elective 
at Harvard the of its growth. 
Liberty to teach and liberty to learn hav 
brought devoted students. And the last 
thirty years of life at Harvard have testi 
fied to the American faith in liberty as the 
But to 
this first 
back Fifty 
before administration of Har 
otfered modest recognition to 
the principle of election it was absolutely 
accepted here by the genius, foresight. 


system 


secret 


basis of education. when we com 


ask ourselves where system 


to 


was 


devised. we come 
the 


even a 


you, 
years 


vard 


and 
philosophic grasp of Mr. Jefferson. Han 
with the University 
a common devotion to the 


vard claims to be one 
Virginia in 
principle of liberty in educational life 


“Thus it is seen that not to Harvard and 
President Eliot, but to the University of 
Virginia and Thomas Jefferson, belongs the 
credit for introducing the elective system 
into American university life. 

“ROBERT K. MASStII 
“Alumnus of University of Virginia.” | 





Webster's New *8=° Encyclopedic Dictionary FREE 
with each of the first hundred orders 


Tremendous Price Reduction—an overwhelming bargain—an extraordinary HALF PRICE offer 
MAGNIFICENT 1909 EDITION OF THE 


New Americanized Encyclopedia 


FIRST IN WEALTH OF LEARNING, FIRST IN WEIGHT OF AUTHORITY, LATEST IN DATE OF PUBLICATION 


Fifteen massive volumes, sumpiuous binding, 10,000 double column pages, 100 surerb maps, 37,000 


biographical references, hundreds of illustrations, colored plates of the rarest beauty. 














ALWAYS the GREATEST A Home University 
in the World. TODAY the $1.00 Secures the Set A College Education 
CHEAPEST in the World} Sent Free for Examination |A Huge Library 

















THE KING OF ALL ENCYCLOPEDIAS, AT PRICES NEVER BEFORE APPROACHED 

You have always meant to get an Encyclopedia—every intelligent man does. NOW IS THE 
TIME. The possession of this latest and greatest of all ENCYCLOPEDIAS puts you ten years 
ahead of your less enterprising neighbor. 

Other books tell you about ONE thing; this tells you EVERYTHING. It covers every phase of 
human knowledge, discovery, experience and belief. It records every step in the stately march 
of human progress It covers all epochs of literature, all forms of government, all systems of 
religion. All gallant deeds and stirring scenes, all victories of brain or brawn, all marvels of 
science and invention, all the glorious achievements that have made history luminous and 
civilization possible are found in the ten thousand teeming pages of these splendid volumes. 
Can YOU afford to do without it? 




















c.w. 












* The most brilliant thinkers of the century are enrolled as 
Its Matchless Authority. its contributors. Its writers include such men of world- — 
wide fame as Matthew Arnold, James Bryce, John Morley, Andrew Lang, St. George Mivart, 16, OF 
Canon Farrar dmund Gosse, John Stuart Blackie, Leslie Stephen, Edward Freeman, Lord THE 
Kelvir Lobe Smith, Sir Norman Lockyer, Thorold Rogers, Saintsbury, Swinburne, 
( », John Fiske, Cardinal Gibbons, John Bach McMaster, Admiral Melville, a 
teed, Carr Wright; and these with hundreds of others equally famous give 5 
rity overwhelming, so incomparable that it reigns without a rival in the 156 Fifth Avenue, 
) olarship. New York 
° To emphasize the issue of the 1909 , 
Special HALF PRICE Offer. osition or this magnificent work saueuen Ga 
we re making for a limited time only a special introductory offer at just complete set of the e 
ONE-HALF the regular price. The cloth set we price at half morocco Americanized Encyclope- 
at $46. Moreover, with each of the first hundred orders to 1 us we will a ir f r 
sen¢ lutely FREE Webster’s Huge New Encyclopedic Dictionary, re at rSPECIAL HA 
tailing regularly at $8.50. It is bound in Full Sheep, marbled edges, gold Fer of $46.00. If the set 
stamped and indexed rhis combination of the world’ 10st famous I € 
Cyclopedia and equa'ly famous Dictionary gives yo ignificent : 
reference library of enormous extent and unmatchable val 





I 2 complete set f 
AT OUR EXPENSE if the 


Send No Money Now. (> re ee ee 


I i We pay all tra a harges. Shou 
purchase } s s #1 as f pa i pay the balan 
of $2.00 per h for the « and #2 1 th for the ha 

At these 7 r eval prices the introd 
Do Not Delay. °'. solsh like magic. It ts ti 
tunity of a life-t Enr r mind, adorn your library 
your fa " I I Write TO-DAY R 
b No Ris N rchase f satisfied 


r bi wat 1 Y } 
The Booklovers Society sw voux cir 
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Ferry’s are best because every year 
the retailer gets a new supply, freshly 
tested and put up. You run no risk of 
poorly kept or remnant stocks. We take 
the pains; you get the results. Buy of the 
best equipped and most expert seed grow- 
ers in America. It is to our advantage to 
satisfy you. We will. For sale every- 
where. Our 1909 Seed Annual free. 
Write to 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
















Johnson Says: | a 
Tell my old and new friends that my new 
1909 Poultry Book is ready. Over 200 BOOK READY 


pp. and 1200 pictures and to send me 
their names and addresses for it. 
My New 1909 Old Trusty Incuba- 
tor Is Fire-Proof 
Safer and surer than ever—15¢ better 
hatches guaranteed—40, 60 or 90 Days’ 
Trial. Write me this year. 
M. M. JOHNSON 
Incubator Man, Clay Center, Neb. 





Johnson 
Pays the 
Freight 


Palms, Ferns, Decorative 
Plants, etc., in immense va- 
riety, splendidly grown. We 
ship everywhere safely. Ask 
for catalog of 17 departments. 
Established 1883. 


ROYAL PALM NURSERIES 
ONECO, Fa. 

























BE ont that our 


greens will 
grow in all parts 
of the country we offer to send 
6 Fine Spruces 44 to 44 ft. tall 
free to property owners. Whole- 
sale value and mailing expense over 
30 cents. To help, send 5 cents or not 
as you please. A postal will bring the 
es trees and our catalog containing many colored 
photo plates of our choice Blizzard Belt Fruits. Write 
today. The Gardner Nursery Co., Box 33, Osage, Is. 
A —LEADING VARIETIES of pure 
bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Tur- 
keys; also Holstein cattle. Prize winning 








stock. Oldest and largest poultry farm in 
the northwest. Stock, eggs and incubators 
at low prices. Send 4 cents for catalog. 





= Larkin & Hersberg, Box 12, Mankato, Minn. 


















Boddington’s a. 
Gigantic Sweet ay 


rom the Ground Up."’ They are so good and so sure 
to please you that we will let you try them at our ex- 
pense. Twelve separate half-ounce packets. 


Postpaid Only 25 Cents 


The Sweet Peas in this Collection are the finest named 
kinds, and range from purest white to shades of pink, laven- 

er, blue, yellow and crimson. With each 
order on this offer we send a 


Rebate Check 


for a Quarter 


To apply on orders for $1.00 worth or 
more of seeds or bulbs from Bod- 
dington’s Garden Guide, a unique 
144-page catalogue, handsomely illus- 
trated with engravings from life, beau- 
tiful color insert, art cover and concise 
cultural directions. 

Garden Guide Mailed Free 
to Applicants 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON 
Seedsman 








Dept. W, 342 W. 14th Street 
New York City 





The U. S. POMOLOGIS7 
COL. GEO. B. BRACKETT, says: 


“TI always told you I consider Delicious the 
best of all varieties you have introduced.” 


COMPLIMENTARY SPECIMENS 
of this famous Stark Delicious apple will be sent on 
request. Delicious is the greatest quality apple of the day; 
selling at 50% more than Jonathan. Delicious trees are 
healthy, hardy, dependable everywhere, and bear 
incomparable quality fruit. Without Delicious no or- 
chard i iscomplete. Send for the apples and our book 

“The Apple Delicious” which shows Delicious and 
King David in full color and tells about other profit- 
able sorts. Stark Trees are best; grown on scientific 
principles in our 10 nurseries and each tree has the 
Stark reputation of 84 years behind it. Stock is 
most complete and of highest quality; apple, peach, 
pear, cherry, plum, grape, gooseberry, currant, 
blackberry, roses, Norway Maple, etc.,—every- 
thing. Write teday for the Stark Fruit Book. 


STARK BRO’S, Box 15, Louisiana, Mo. 





Burpee, Philadelphia 


American Seed Catalog—provided you intend to have a garden this season. 
174 pages, with colored plates painted from Nature. 


Seedsthat Grow. We have the largest 
Mail-order Seed Trade in the World 
and it is sufficient to address simply 


written on the front of a postal card 
and your own address on the back 
will bring you a copy of The Leading 
A book of 
It tells the plain truth about The Best 





Here’s a Low Price! 


We sell our 240-Egg Incubator 
for less than $11. Write and 
see how much less. Other 
sizes Incubators and Brooders 
just as low in price. Why 
pay double our prices for ma- 
B chines not so good? Get our 
Free k aie cairo Ty * -F 
n¢ Ss. 

on INCUBATORS Write today—now. 


Reliance Incubator Co., Box 580, Freeport, Ill. 










Write 
for our 






apes Philadelphia 





In addition to being the World's Best Hatchers 
Cyphers Fire-Proofed, Insurable 
ncubators and Brooders 
with their new patented devices comply with the New 
Rules of the Fire Underwriters, and Bear their In- 
surance Label, which protects you. Can you “ 
insure your property while using any other make? Fire-Proofed 
Our Free 212-Page Catalogue tells the tale (let it Insurable 

Cyphers Incubator Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York; Boston; Chicago; Kansas City, Mo.; Oakland, Cal. 














per acre | 


The biggest money making 
Then comes onions, rad- 


Cabbage Seed fo. 


See Salzer’s catalog page 129. 
crop in vegetables is cabbage. 
ishes, peas, cucumbers. Big catalog free: or send 16c in 
stamps and receive catalog and 1000 kernels each of | 
onions, carrots, celery, radishes, 1500 each lettuce, ruta- | 
bagas, turnips, 100 parsley, 100 tomatoes, 100 melons, 1200 
charming flower seeds, in all 10,000 kernels easily worth 
$1.00 of any man’s money. Or, send 20c and we add one | 
pkg. of Earliest Peep 0’ Day Sweet Corn. “a 


THE SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 








Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices #)"""" 


rieties pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese 
and Turkeys. Largest Poultry Farm in 
the world. Fowls Northern - raised, 
healthy and vigorous. Fowls, Eggs and 
Incubators at lowest prices. Send forour big 
132-page book, “Poultry For Profit,” full of 
pictures. It tells you how to raise poultry 
and run Incubators successfully. Send 10 cents for 
the book, to cover postage. 


J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 21, Freeport, Ill. 




















SHOEMAKER'S POULTRY 


BOOK on 


and Almanac for 1909 contains 220 pages, with 
many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. It 
tells all about chi s, their care, diseases and 
remedies. All abc Incubators and how to 
operate them. All about poultry houses and how 
to build them. It’s really an encyclopedia of 
chickendom. Price only 15 cts. 
SHOEMAKER 

Box 689 Freeport, Il. 













You need it 


Cc. C. 


Get My Book 


with its help aided byQUEEN 
INCUBATORS and BROOD- 
E Tens of thousands of 
poultry raisers are RAISING 
MORE chickens, and MAK- 
ING MORE MONEY than 
ever. Five sizes, $8 to $18.50, 
andl et the freight. FIVE 
YEA aranty and NINE- 

TY DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
Wickstrum Box 65, Queen 
Incubator Co., Lincoln, Neb. 




















FOY’S BIG BOOK, yey IN 


Poultry and Squabs. Tells how to start 
in small and grow big. Describes largest 
pure bred Poultry Farm in the world ells 
how to breed and feed, all about diseases 
Illustrates many varieties of 

Quotes lowest prices 
gs for hatching, incuba- 











and remedies 
land and water fo wis 
on pure bred fowls, 
tors and brooders. Mailec 1 for 4 cts. 
F. FOY, BOX 24, DES MOINES, IOWA 


PENNY wats ee 














for a postal card brings our profit-produc 
ing poultry book—filled with int i 
instructive, income-increasing inforn 
Fully deacri the rid’s best and only 

‘Reliable Tecubater,” and proves that it 
is the heat. rite today 

Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co 

Box D195 Quincy, Il 











Greider’s Book on Poultry 





Shows and describes sixty breeds, and low 
est prices of stock a AD Sotene-—hatel- 
ing, raising, buildings, production, disease 
etc Fifteen handsome chrom vm, 10¢ oe a 

Greider’s Germicide keeps fowls healthy 


B. H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 








Eggs for 
Hatching 





Better Bred Birds 


Your choice from 100 strains, the pay- 
ing kind. Bred from prize winners. 
Booklet on ‘‘Proper Care and Feeding 
of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys,” 10c; 
Poultry Paper, 1 year, 10c, Catalog Free. 


ROYAL POULTRY FARM, Dept. 199, Des Moines, lowa 


The Latest Book (.2"2%jab's, Poul- 


ed Poultry book, describes largest, most success 


ful Poultry Farm in U. 8, 45 VARIETIES, 















‘Profitable Poul- 


pure-bred Poultry, Beautiful, hardy and money 
makers. Thousands to choose from, Lowest prices 
on fowls, eggs, incubators, et Sent for 4 cents 





Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 99, Clarinda, la. 


15 YEARS OF SUCCESS 


A mac hine that has grown in a y 
The Banta. Write for free 
Cc atal ogue and Poultry Bulletin, No 10 


* The Banta- Bender C Co., Dept. 62, Ligonier, Ind. 











125-Egg Incubator and Brooder <> 
Freight Paid |:""; : Both 7” = 310) a) 


Dept. 75, 





WISCONSIN INCUBATOR on, 








oF ine pure bred chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys. 
hardy and very beautiful 
farm in the Northwest. 


40 BREED 


Northern 
Largest 


raised, 
poultry 





Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. Send 
4 cents for fine 80-page Annual Poultry Book 
“ R. F. NEUBERT. Box 782, MANKATO, MINN 








r ire,a 64-pa 
Nest tt ators, Brood t Writ 
lucts are for Particular Pou Peo} 





T. F. POTTER & COMPANY, Box X, DOWNERS GROVE, ILL. 


Bigger eee Profit for You ~§ re your fock. ‘The Potter 89 


If know the secret of j tl ayers fr 


000 us ystem and maker ey. Send 


n Poult H e Fixtures, Perfect ake | Hoppers, Tra 
il 








ANSWERING 


: 
24 in 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 





| 


In the World’s Workshop 


Devoted to Facts, Observations, and Thoughts Concerning 
Common Industrial Methods, Products, and Influences 


Commercial Value of Color 


48 HAT color plays a signifi- 
cant part in the commer- 
cial success of package 
goods may be readily un- 
derstood if we were to 
; imagine all the packages 
& Wy which adorn the win- 

dows and shelves of the 
grocer reduced to black and white. The 
value of color is even more apparent if 
we imagine only a few of the packages in 
color, and the rest in black and white. 
What, then, of the relative chances of suc- 
cess of the colored package that is adver- 
tised, and the commonplace packages that 
are not advertised? To be pleased with 
harmonious color is to respond to one of 
the most certain instinets of the mind, an 








instinct so fundamental as to be among 
the first developed in infancy. 
With so many evidences of the un- 


doubted psychological effects of color in 
the appearances of commercial packages, 
it is strange that so little intelligent at- 
tention is paid to the color effects in the 
fittings and furnishings of stores and other 
places of business. The heterogeneous com- 
binations of once-white walls and once- 
polished cases, dingy wood-work, and dis- 
plays of goods in which the colors regard 


each other with hostile intentions—con- 
ditions which characterize thousands of 
stores and offices—all betoken the need 


of an awakening to the commercial value 
of color harmony. 


Metric System Coming 


i MAY be conceded that the metric 
system of weights and measures must 
some day actually supersede the yard and 
the pound in common use, but few realize 
what such a change would mean. One dif- 
ficulty lies in the awkward ratio between 
the two systems, and another in the fact 
that we have been educated to think in 
yards, feet, inches, pounds, and ounces. 
3ut beyond this is the fact that the pro- 
portions of nearly every piece of ma- 
chinery, every bar and bolt, every thread 
and serew, and the thousand and one re 
lated things of manufacture and commerce, 
not to mention household recipes, are based 
on the old system. To make one change 
would often necessitate a dozen others, 
and each of them as many more. And yet 
forty nations are using or learning to use 
the metric system, and more and more we 
are dealing with those nations in the ex 
change of commercial products. That we 


must come to it, some time and in some 
way, is evident. But where to begin in 
actual practise—that is the question. The 


first thing would be to get the people to 
thinking in meters and kilograms, and we 
can think of no more powerful educating 
influence that could be brought to bear 
upon the problem than that advertisers, 
in giving measurements, should sometimes 
use both the old system and the new. 


Need of Commercial Instinct 


N MANY instances what is needed is 

not that there should be more goed 
things, but that we should know about 
the good things that are already available. 
A noted lecturer on art reeently delivered 
a masterful exposition of his subject, and 
the two hundred people in his audience 
doubtless felt that they were being enter 
tained in a rare manner. It is safe to say 
however, that there were ten thousand peo 
ple in the city who would have gladly pai 
the admission price if they could have been 
adequately informed as to the character of 
the lecture. There is a foolish notion in 
certain artistic and professional circles 
that advertising tends to make a thing 
“too commercial.” Such a position will 
not bear analysis. If the purpose of an 
art lecture is to spread useful knowledge, 
then any reasonable effort to get a larger 
audience might properly be considered a 
vital part of the main purpose. To pre 
pare the finest lecture in the world, and 
then neglect to take adequate steps to con 
nect the message with the people who can 


profit by it, is, to say the least, neither 
good business nor goo¢ ethies But it 
would be eminently and orthodoxly “pro 


fessional.” 


What is Substitution ? 


© cue no one 
individual te 


denies the right of an 


» make and market any 
unpats nted article, even when it is de 
signed to “bust the trust” by a lower pri e 


it is hard to make one 
enough to cover imitations which have evi 


’s sympathy elastic 


dently been designed to gather in from a 
none-too-careful public a portion of the 
business developed by the advertising and 
merit of a suecessful article. The courts 


are often called upon to protect  well- 
known names from infringement by re- 
semblance. Following the introduction of 


“Uneeda Biscuit,” the market was infected, 
until the courts intervened, with similarly 
appearing packages of “Uwanta Biscuit.” 
“Ulika Biscuit,” “Iwanta Biscuit,” and 
others. Even if such packages were made 
to contain a better product than the orig- 
inal, it would be a poor policy for either 
dealer or consumer to encourage the mar- 
keting of them in a manner so obviously 
aleulated to deceive the public. It is, 
however, seldom customary for that type 
of mind to knowingly produce a superior 
article and offer it for sale under such a 
dress. Censure can not be properly at- 
tached, however, to competitive articles 
which attempt honestly to give a product 
of equal value under an entirely different 
name. The public have paid for their edu- 
cation in learning to use well-advertised 
but unpatented commodities, and the lover 
of fair play will grant them the right to 
purchase them at lower prices under new 
names if they so elect. Public sentiment 
will hardly respond to anti-substitution 
claims which do not recognize this inherent 
publie right. 


Is the Roll-Top Passing? 


See are those who claim that the 
: roll-top desk is waning. Personally, 
we have always liked the roll-top, with its 
convenient pigeonholes and its protecting 
sides, against which you can shove an ac- 
cumulation of papers. But a number of 
business offices are taking out their nearly 
new roll-tops and putting in flat-tops. Ad- 
voeates of this move say it keeps you from 
letting the papers accumulate, cultivates 
despatch, and gets the work through faster. 
It seems that whatever tends to put the 
work through faster has the first call these 
days. But there are certain advantages to 
the roll-top which should not be overlooked 
—especially the place on top where you 
pile up the dictionaries and directories and 
baskets and magazines and newspapers and 
packages and other things. And while the 
occupants of flat-top desks may have fewer 
things piled around, they have not, as a 
rule, succeeded in explaining to the roll- 
top man just where they put them. What 
if it be true that they have really finished 
with them and passed them on either to 
the waste basket or the next department? 
3ut, after all, the work differs. Some 
people forget that. 


The New Generation 


T IS quite probable that advertising will 
play even a larger part in the drama 

of civilization in years to come. Children 
nowadays are familiar with advertising, 
from the infant pointing to the picture of 
the cow in the condensed milk advertise- 
ment, to the boy who knows from the tech- 
nical description just what kind of air 


rifle he wants. It is not difficult to fore- 
see the probable effect this familiarity 
with advertising from infancy up will 


have on the business of the future. It 
will unquestionably make the next genera- 
tion of grown-ups more responsive to ad- 
vertising. With the assurance of a wide 
attention to his announcements, the adver- 
tiser will be able to dispense with many of 
the extraneous efforts to secure it, and can 
devote his space more largely to giving de- 


sired information about his wares. When 
the advertisements become a more gener- 
ally recognized source of useful informa- 
tion, the story-writers and poets may be 
hard put to it to secure their share of 
attention, and the best literary features 
may, as a special favor, be run “next to 
advertising matter.” 
Employees’ Insurance 


\ ANY progressive business institutions 
i are providing insurance for their em- 
including benefits in 
accident, or death, the firm paying a 
certain sum for the year, and employees 
paying a certain percentage of their wages, 


ployees, ease of sick- 


ness, 


and drawing proportionate benefits. One 
large manufacturing firm, employing sev- 
eral thousand men, recently introduced 
such a system, and although it was op- 
tional, they were surprised to find that 
within a few weeks about 75 per cent of 


the employees had voluntarily applied for 
society The economy 
and terms possible in such insurance make 
it worthy of more general consideration. 


membership in the 
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FURNITURE FITNESS 


is the product of years of ex- 





perience and that is the mark 
attained by Derby Quality. 


THE REASON 
DESIGNS are chaste, exclusive, har- 
monious, sanitary, up-to-date. 
MATERIALS — Selec te d seasone . 
lumber only is used and finishin 
materials are chemically correct. 


CONSTRUCTION is mechanically 
perfect. Skilled workmen only 


are employed. Every piece of 
Derby furniture is under expert 
supervision from start to finish. 

GUARANTEE—Derby furniture is 
guaranteed not to shrink, warp, 
crack or split. 


THE RECORD 
We have been specialists in office 
equipment for over a third of a 
century. 


THE RESULT 


A perfect union of artistic and me- 
chanical excellence. The Derby 
Desk and Derby furniture yven- 
erally are the recognized standard 
of excellence. 


RESUME. 


As the character of the office pro- 
claims the man, he should discrimi- 
nate in the selection of office 
equipment. Our contract depart- 
ment, with its staff of experienced 
designers co-operating with archi- 
tect and owner, executes complete 
equipment for offices, banks, libra- 
ries and public buildings. 





Our staple line includes all kinds of 
Office Furniture—Desks, Tables, Chairs, 
Cabinets, Wardrobes, Hat Trees, etc. 


Ask our dealer in your town to show 
you the points of superiority of the 
Derby Desk. Anyone who needs a 
desk can afford a Derby. You will 


be pleased to know how reasonable 
the price considering the quality. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 2907 


DEKB 


SY 
BOSTON, MASS. 























The Deaf 
May Hear 



























AND KNOW IT BE- 
FORE PURCHASING 

That the vast majority of 
Hearing Devices are inefti- 
cient or entirely useless is 
undoubtedly the fact. It is 
therefore neces- 
sary that an in- 
strument which 
really does 
make the deaf 
hear distinctly § 
should prove it- 
self beyond ques 
tion to the pros 
pective pur- 
chaser before a 
purchase is con- 
cluded. 

The General Acoustic Co. are GLAD to demonstrate 
to ALL deaf people that the Acousticon will make 
them hear and are ANXIOUS to prove without ques- 


tion that unless the auditory nerve is entirely destroyed 
you wil! hear distinctly; and if you do not hear with 
it after a trial they will say to you: “We do not want 
you to purchase, for a dissatisfied purchaser can 


do us more harm than ten times the profit on the 


instrument.” 


If you cannot call at one of our offices and test it 
personally, we will inform you how you may test 
before purchasing. The trial will cost you nothing. 


he Acousticon electrically magnifies sound 40( 
and clarifies articulation so that by PERFECT! Y 
NATURAL means the nerves of the ear are quickened 
into responsive action. 


It is now installed and being used with great success 
on a large scale in many Churches, Theatres, and the 
Public Buildings in Washington, List will be sent on 


application. 

Cut this Advertisement out NOW WHILE IT IS 
BEFORE YOU. and call or write at your c¢ 
GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. 

853 Browning Bldg. Broadway & 32nd St., New York City 
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Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 
























Cheaper than a 
&.. fa combining strengt 
ii i an = = art For lawns oh tt nny 
churches, ores 
ah itt | Send for FREE CAT allie ‘, 
ay Wh ALOG Address | 
EL AA The big Ltrs nee Co 1a 
wet Huhta Box 693 rv 
STRONGEST 
MADE. 2b 


Sold to the Wholesale Price 


We. ‘Pay Freight. Cat 
COILED SPRING he NCE CO 








Box 24 Wi ster, Indiana | 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVki 


Brickbats and 
Bouquets 


Kind Words and Bitter Spoken by 


Editors, Subscribers, and Read- 
ers, Regular and Occasional, 


About Collier’s 


“Boston, MASs. 
page is the 


discovery it 


“Your editorial 
read, and Togo the 
American humor in years. 

“Very truly yours, 
‘AUGUSTUS C, 


biggest 


KNIGHT.” 


+ 


best one | 


“The most infamous publication, perhaps, 


in this country 
will make any sacrifice for 
sake.”—Fitzgerald (Ga.) Enterprise. 


+ 


“TERRE HAUTE, 
“The initial editorial in your 


INb. 


is COLLIER’S WEEKLY. It 
sensation’s 


Christmas 


number is the finest expression of an idea 


1 remember having seen in 

torials. It is living truth. 
my gratitude and praise. 

“Yours very truly, 

“DANIEL V. 


magazine edi 
Pray accept 


KELLEY.” 


+ 
“COLLIER’S WEEKLY, one of the most 
able, independent, and widely circulated 
journals in America. More journals of 


the COLLIER’s type and fewer of the parti 
zan kind is the erying need 
to-day.”—Owensboro (Ky.) /nquirer. 


+ 


“CHicago, ILL. 


of America 


“T have been delighted with your publi- 


cation for about six years past. As the 
and years go on, even 
better and more 
is a weekly visitor whose company I wouk 
be sorry, indeed, to lose. 
“GEORGE W. 


weeks 
becomes 


BURGOYNE.” 


+ 


“PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
matters much so long as you 
run the arrant 
‘Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy.’ I un 
derstand Irwin writes the rot. Why 
some kind friend of his induce him to re 
turn to his meters? 

‘JAMES A, 


“Nothing 
continue to 


TANNER.” 


+ 


COLLIER’S 
never 
you 


‘That issue of 
Number] will 


long as 


back num 
have custom 


become a 


ber so dealers 


ers who have not read ‘Mehitabel.’ 
Publisher and Retailer (New York). 
+ 
“Los ANGELES, CAL. 


“So many 
have 
wit, and art 


hours of my 
leavened by 
that 


past few 
your 
appreciation 


been 


to an acknowledgment. In the matter o 
sanity, balance, sweet philosophy, illumi 
nating humor, and satire devoid of mal 


ice, your pages are a recurrent 
Such an exhibit of clean-cut brain 
deserves commendation as it compels ad 
miration. Sincerely, 
“PauL H. BLADES.” 


+ 


“ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


‘As a constant reader of COLLIER’S 


have been impelled many times to express 
admirable weekly. 


that 
fairness, 


my admiration for 
Its absolute 
vocacy of all that 


sound judgment, ad 


and its brave crusade against the worst 
evils of the times, make it a great influ 
ence toward forming the highest American 
ideals—or rather, the highest ideals for 
America. | would commend it to every 
woman who hopes, some day, to have the 
right to vote and who desires, when that 
time comes, to vote intelligently. 
“Very truly, EK. M. G.” 
+ 

“SAN JUAN, CAI 
“Having lived with and done business 
with the Japs for the last twenty years 
we can appreciate the humor and sarcasm 


and truthfulness of Togo and 


preciate his 


weekly ap 
amusing letters. 


| Thanksgiving 


COLLIER’S 
interesting. It 


piffle of the 


can't 


comfort. 
power 


is clean and wholesome, 


A Jap friend 


| have dealings with daily reminds me 
|}vreatly of him; though a graduate of 
Stanford and an energetic business man 
is peculiar views strike us as funny 
Respectfully luos. A. HUGHES.” 








years | 
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moves me 
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A Practical Trademark 


The Keen Kutter Trademark is a practical one. 

It means something to you—it protects you—it makes 
an expert buyer of you—and it costs you nothing. 

This trademark means, wherever and whenever you see 
it, that the tool upon which it appears is the best that can 
be bought—that 
temper, 


| KEEN KUTTER 





it will outwear others 
balance, adjustment, 


that it is perfect 
and adaptability. 


QUALITY TOOLS 


are made to work. They are thoroughly tested 
at the factory to make sure they will do their 
work, then stamped Keen Kutter. 

The guarantee of the maker goes with them, 
protecting you and the dealer who sells them. 
They are the only tools you know before try- 
ing will give long, hard, satisfactory service. 

‘*The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotton.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered —E, ( 


Simmous 





If not at your dealer’s, write us 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 
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The Pleasure 
of the Trip’ 
is in. the 


CALORIS 


especially 
The ¢ 
tle, and is 


structible. 
lustration s|} 








bottle without the 
money back if 


homes. No more 


Prices—Piats $3.50; 
Sent 


States, 
of price. 


anywhere in 
prepaid, on receipt 
Send for booklet 
CALORIS MANUFACTURING CO 
2118 Allegheny Ave 
Philadelphia 








liquid refreshment nice and 
hot for longer than 24 hours 
without the aid of fire. lia 
hot, dusty trip it will keep 
the liquid ice 
enty-two hours without ice. 
That means real comfort— 
when 
refreshment 
-ALORIS is the 
lowest priced thermal bot- 
practically inde- 
The 
10ws how easily 

it can be taken apart, allow- 
ing a quick renewal of the inside glass 
necessity of 
to the factory for a new glass part. 
you are 
Used by sportsmen and in thousands of 
trouble to fill 
empty than an ordinary glass boitle. 
Quarts $5.50 


United 


COLGATE 3 


/ RIBBON 
DENTAL CREAM 


'. 


CALORIS 
Bottle 


If it’salong cold ride the 


will keep the 


--cold for sev- 


there’ 
handy. 


Sno 


place 


below il- 


sending 
Your 
satisfied. 











not 


COMES 
OUT 

A | 

RIBBON' 


and 


FLAT 
ON THE 













Delicious 
and Antiseptic 


The first dentifrice to combine effic- 
iency with a delightful after - taste. 
nt for 4cts. 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. W, 55 JohnSt., N.Y. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap. 


Trial tube in stamps 





























The Kodak conveniences, together 
with the highest speed capabilities, are 
perfectly combined in the new No. 4A 


Speed 
Kodak 


Fitted with the Kodak Focal Plane | | 
Shutter, having a range of auto- 
matic exposure from slow instan- 
taneous to 1-1000 of a second. 
An instrument of the highest 
efficiency, whether used for every 
day work or for catching, with 
perfect sharpness, the mile-a-min- 
ute automobile. 


No. Pa Speed Rode. oe ictures 


x 6%, wit . Zeiss 
, eK. Lens, Series IIb No. 
676.3, - - - - - $109.50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
cman [resign yee ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


dealers or by mail. 














The “Dry Foot” is the shoe to choose 


for protection from slush and wet. 


Blizzard Calf Leather with extra 


heavy sole designed for warmth and 
comfort. Easy “Natural Shaped” lasts. 


Safeguard your health—wear a Flor- 
sheim “Dry Foot” Shoe. Most styles 
$5.00 and $6.00. 


Write for Style Book showing a 
style for every taste and occasion. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U. §. A. 














A Kalamazoo 
Direct to You. 


TRADE MARK GUARANTEED 

We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 cities, vil- 
lages and owns in the United States who have each saved from $5 to $40 by 
buying 4 Kaiammazoo stove or range on 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices, No stove or range has a 
higher reputaticn or gives better satisfaction. You run no risk, 
You save all dealers’ protits. We pay the freight. 


Send 


a Postal for Catalogue 


For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 176. 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 801. 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Our 





patent oven thermometer makes baking 
and roasting ea 








WHITTALL 


FREE BOOK 


“How Carpets and Rugs are 
Made and How to Select Them” 


is brimful of things you'd like to know 

about floor coverings. A copy 
awaits your request. 

Whittall’s Carpet and Anglo-Persian Rugs are 

sold by 1early all dealers. If your dealer hasn't 

them we'll tell you of a nearby dealer who has 

They Have the Government p veel 

Whittail’s Anglo-Persian Rugs are 

for the New Office Building of the | 

ate—not because = price—because of 

designs and durability. Durability is proves 

by fifteen years’ use of Whittall’s Carpet 

the buildings of the U.S. Treasury. 

Look for the name WHITTALL woven in 
the back of either Carpet or Rug 


FOR FREK BOOK WHITTALL’S 


ADDRESS 
26 Brussles St. Worcester, Mass. 











Made Into Fuel 


Money saved on coal is money earned. Our 
process does it and our booklet proves that Monn 
Product makes worthless ashes burn with an in- 
tense and lasting heat, saving 4 to 4 your coal. 
Weare responsible and we guarantee it absolutely 








harmless to metals and linings—no oxalic acid or 
salt. 50,000 cans sold last year in New Eng- 
land. A great success. Try this saves you 

dollar Try it—it saves sifting pines No 


smell while burning. Trial can enough for 500 
lbs. ashes. We want good agent 
Salary and commission, 
profits on a small capital 
7 ¢ for trial « 
i for terms and_ particulars. Voney 
bac k fcr trial can if not satisfied. 

“ to any Ba ( sercial Agency her 
MONN PRODUCT SALES co. 
National Di 


84A State St., caten Mass. 


everywhere 
You can make heavy 
Send s50c in stamps 


in expre pald, or 2c tamp 

















Is the stepping sto ‘stone to o big paying my oe po- 


sitions. Learn by mail in spare time. Practical 
school conducted by real railroad men with years | 
of actual experience. We assist you to PAY- | 


ING POSITIONS as operators and agents. 
Send for booklet 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF RAILROADING 
29th STREET AND MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


FIRST AND BEST Motor Buggy 


Think of it! 20 horse-power, 4-cy 


inder, vertical engine; air or water 
ooled rubber tired $425; 12 
h. p., $325; 4h. p., $250. Don’t pay 


an imitation f i 
year s 


oO 400 in u Write Today f 


Ca 
SUCCESS AUTO-BUGGY MFG. CO. (Ir 
530-540 DeBaliviere Ave. St. Louis, U.S.A 
MENT PLEA bt MENTION COLLIER'’S 
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“COLLIER’S WEEKLY, a newspaper de- 
votedly attached to corporate interests.” 
—Sussex (N. J.) Recorder. 


+ 


“CHESBORO, MICH. 
“Splendid CoLLier’s! Worthy exponent 
of Liberty, Conscience, and Progress. 
SH, i, I 
+ 


“COLLIER’S is the periodical that has 
sown more seed of discord than any other 
in the past ten years.” 

—Albia (Iowa) Union. 


+ 


“We also derive some satisfaction from 
the fact that reading Hashimura Togo’s 
stuff in COLLIER’S is not compulsory.” 

—Topeka ( Kans.) Capital. 


+ 
“COLLIER’S WEEKLY, that flippant and 
rarely just oracle of Half-Truths and Pert 
Sallies—” 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 





+ 


“COLLIER’S WEEKLY is usually interest- 
ing if not convincing.” 
—Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier. 


+ 


“The reading of CoLLIeR’s constitutes 
a post-graduate course in the current his- 
tory of the world. No phase of life any- 
where is missed. Each issue contains 
many items that picture the intense feel- 
ing of the editor upon the subjects that 
interest the citizenship of this great 
nation. Many times the editor takes a 
pessimistic view of things, but the out- 
look is always interesting and usually has 
its point.”—-Mt. Carmel (Pa.) News. 


+ 


“COLLIER’S assumes virtues and dignity, 
whereas it has neither. It is as jaundiced 
as anything which ever came from the col- 
umns of a Pulitzer, Bennett, or Hearst 
sheet.”—Walla Walla (Wash.) Union. 


+ 


“LOS ANGELES, CAL, 

“To the seriously minded man, the man 
who sincerely desires the perpetuation of 
a democratic form of Government, these 
plutocratic days of graft, official corrup- 
tion, and political rottenness are heart- 
breaking. The only thing caleulated to 
keep him from getting off his nut entirely, 
and resorting to the bomb and the torch, 
is the 
humor as is handed us by Messrs. Dooley 
and Irwin, which enables us to see th 
funny side of our troubles. The CoLLirr 
editorials may be as idiotic as the enthu 
siastic ‘Brick-Batters’ would have us be 
lieve, but the ‘Letters of a Japanese 
Schoolboy’ are the most deliciously divert 
ing damn nonsense which ever happened. 
If the office can stand the strain, I hope 
Mr. Irwin will get his $2 per word and $4 
for hard ones. Joun C. HIL.” 


+ 


“RoxBury, MASS. 
“For some years I have read your paper 
with the greatest pleasure from one end 
to the other, and I tike your editorials bet- 
ter than any stories I have read yet. I 
would I could make sarcasm so pleasing 
as your editors do, and I wish you would 
put back again the page of editorials you 

have dropped. 
“DorA MAY MORRELL.” 


+ 


“COLLIER’S shows which way the wind 
blows. I don’t mean by this that it is 
shifty and weathereocky. The trade-mark 
of the sheet is its backbone, and I can im 
agine a cyclone getting out of breath try 
ing to move it. But I do mean it expresses 
the sound moral sense of the community 
nine times out of ten.” 


—‘Sage,” in Cleveland (Ohio) Leader 
+ 
“Fiction is holding a big place in Cor 
LIER’S WEEKLY nowadays. It is not that 
there is more of it than formerly, but the 
quality 


ago.’ —Elizabeth (N. J.) 
+ 


Journal. 


‘“COLLIER’S is one of the very best papers 
in the land.’”’—Willow (Cal. ) 


REDUCE THE CARES 


Journal, 





of housekeeping. One decidedly practical way is to use 
Lb wt cate FX erless Brand Evaporated Milk in all cooking 
where milk or crean required, Results will be more 
satisfactory than with most “fresh’’ milk. The conven 
ience and economy w ple e you Dilute Peerless Mi 
with water to any desired richne idv 


saving grace of such philosophic | 








| postage and registering. Otherwise it will be f 


—Keep Your 


Cigars Fresh 
25¢ 


This Moistener fits in Any Box, 
and Keeps Cigars in 
Perfect Condi- 


tion, 





25c spent now means saving every cigar in 
all boxes you buy in the future. Last 
cigar in the box as perfect in moisture and 
taste as the first. 

This Cigar Moistener is made of Aluminum 


and fits on end of any box. A special device 
locks it to the box and keeps the box tightly 
closed. Is guaranteed to distribute the proper 
amount of moisture evenly within the box. 
Better than the old-fashioned, expensive hu- 
midor. A boon to travelers. Requires little 
space; will not blister cigars coming in direct 
contact. Send 25 cents stamps to 


Johnson-Rosenthal Sales Company 
76 Monroe Street Chicago, Ill 
Your money back if not satisfied g 
ZS” Special to Dealers “<1 


Show this Cigar Moistener to your customers, They'll buy 
one as soon as seen. An attractive offer made to dealers on re- 











quest—one that will increase your box trade. Write for it today. 








The first Derby made in America was 


ma eS 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe, the best hats made, 
are Six Dollars, Knapp-Felts are Four 
Dollars—every where. 

Write for The 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
842 Broadway, New York 


Hatman 





SPECIAL 
GERMAN SILVER PLATED 


MESH BAG 
$ 2-48 





Only One to a Customer, None to Dealers 


of it is better than it was a year | Commencing January 15, 1909, I shall offer latest 


style Mesh Bags, as above, 4% inches long, 4 inches 
deep, double silk lined, with 14-inch chain. The 
entire bag and chain are made with a thick German 
silver plating outside. Every one of these bags will 
be sold with the distinct understanding that the 
money will be refunded if it is not entirely satis- 
factory in every detail. , 

If purchase money is sent by check on local bank ad¢ 


10c for collection. If bag is to be sent by mail add 1% for 
rwarded 


| by express collect 


CHARLES A. KEENE 
Importer Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 
180 BROADWAY, N.Y. _ 
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$100,000,000 Wasted 





On Ads That Never Pay 











We estimate that every year is wasted 
$100,000,000 on ads that should never 
run. 


That $125,000,000 is being spent an- 
nually to accomplish what $25,000,000 


should do. 


If such ads were put to comparative 
And 


each would teach a lesson which one nev- 


test, they would all be discarded. 


er could forget. 


That is why we pay such remarkable 
salaries to members of our Copy Staff. 
One of these writers receives $1,000 per 
week. 

Yet 


make, in one month, for one client, more 


we have known these men to 


than all of the writers make in a year. 


The Many-Man Power 


We employ on our Copy Staff the ablest 





men we know. We have picked them 
out, in the course of years, by the bril- 
liant results we have seen them accom- 


plish. 
No one else pays for such talent what 


we pay. So we attract here the very best 
in the field. 


Then, in this vortex of advertising— 


this school of a myriad experiences— 


these men multiply their powers. 


Yet we never permit any one of these 
men to work out a campaign alone. There 


is too much at stake. 


One man can’t know all the pitfalls. 
One man has limited knowledge, limited 
ideas and experience. And no one man 


can average hunian nature. 


Our Advisory Boards 





So these men meet in Advisory Boards 


to work out the campaigns we take up. 


Our two Boards—in New York and 


Chicago—consist of twenty-eight men. 
Each has a record of unusual success. 
Each is a master of advertising. 
And all of them are learning, all the 
time, from scores of new undertakings. 
This body of men forms the ablest ad- 
vertising corps ever brought into exist- 


ence, 





One duty of these Boards is to pass 
judgment on advertising problems sub- 
mitted. They are glad to consider, with- 
out charge or obligation, any question 


you desire to submit. 


They will tell you what is possible and 
what is impossible so far as men can 


know. 
Why We Succeed 


Then these men in 





conference work 
Meth- 
ods, plans and copy—all the problems of 


out the campaigns of our clients. 


selling and advertising—are all decided 
here. 

Each brings to bear a wealth of exper- 
And 


they do not finish until the campaign ap- 


ience. Each one contributes ideas. 


pears to be irresistible. 


That is why we succeed. That is why 
we have grown, through the growth of 
our clients, to our present enormous pro- 


portions. 


Thus we make one dollar, often, do 
the work of ten. Thus we develop, for 


every client, all of his possibilities. 
Back of these men we employ more 


than 200 people, each one of them skilled 


in some department of advertising. 


No Extra Charge 





This incomparable service costs the 
We handle 


advertising on the usual agent’s com- 


price of the commonplace. 


mission. 


We multiply results to multiply adver- 
tising. We create successes because suc- 
cesses expand. And our revenue comes 


through expansion. 


We spend on copy what other great 
agencies spend on soliciting, and we con- 


sider it better spent. 


Before we had Advisory Boards, too 
many campaigns failed to bring back 
their cost. Other agents have the same 
experience still. 

Now our failures are so rare, and our 
successes so great, that our business has 


multiplied many times over. 

So we need to charge nothing extra. 
We can better afford to keep accounts than 
to kill them. 

The service which pays our clients best 
is the service that best pays us. 





We have written a book about this 
New Way—a book that tells what it has 
done. Every man who spends a dollar 
in advertising owes to himself its peru- 
sal. The book itself is a brilliant example 
of our advertising powers. Please send 


this coupon for it. 





ase 


A Reminder 


To Send to Lord & Thomas, New York or Chicago, 
for their book, “The New Way in Advertising.” 











Please state name, address and business. Also 
the position that inquirer holds in the business. 











LORD & THOMAS 


NEW YORK 
SECOND NAT’L BANK BLDG. 
FIFTH AVE. and 28th ST. 


NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE 
AND OUTDOOR 


ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO 
TRUDE BUILDING 
67 WABASH AVE. 


30th our offices are equally equipped in every department, and the two are connected by two private telegraph wires. 


Thus they operate as though all men in both offices were under a single roof. 


Address the office nearest you. 





IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE 
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SILENCE aS 
COMFORT 





@ Write to-day for our Catalogue “J,” which 
fully describes the 1909 Peerless Models. 


@ We shall exhibit in New York only at 
Madison Square Garden, Jan. 16 to 23, 1909. 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO. 


2435 Oakdale Street Cleveland, Ohio 
Members A. L. A. M. 
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now All About Automobiles 


You who know all about carburetors — magnetos— transmissions — 
lubricating systems—Do you know all about. fires ? 

Do you know why one tire blows out at 2,100 miles, while its running 
mate stands up for 12,000 or 15,000? 

There is more to be known about tires than about carburetion, ignition, 
transmission, lubrication. More that will save you money and add to the 
satisfaction of motoring. 

And if you lack this tire knowledge, your tires are apt to cost you more 
than your engine—more than your gasoline—more than all the other outlays 
your motor car demands. 

Read below and learn how tire nuisance may be avoided—how tire 
upkeep can be reduced to a pleasing minimum. 


Please understand, first, the difference be- 
tween a moulded tire and a wrapped tread tire. 

The moulded tire is built up, layer by layer, 
on an iron core. Over it is clamped an iron 
mould. And when the heat of the curing process 
is applied, that rubber expands—and, in expand- 
ing, forces a perfect union between the various 
layers of rubber and of fabric. 

You will realize the pressure that is exerted 
on the tire when you know that a two-inch cube 
of rubber, enclosed in an iron mould, with wal 
two inches thick, will crack the iron under the 
heat of the curing process. 

With the moulded tire, so far so good. 

But consider this: in building up that tire on 
the iron core, a skilled workman lays fabric on 
fabric, rubber on rubber. It is a feat of dexterity 
well worth watching. 

Yet, skilled as he may be, he cannot wholly 
avoid wrinkles, irregularities, unevenness. 

Vrinkles, irregularities and unevenness 
which, under the pressure of curing, multiply 
themselves into hidden weaknesses and defects. 

It is these hidden weaknesses, these con- 
cealed defects that make you wonder, sometimes 
why one tire does 2,100 miles, while its mate 
stands up for 12,000 to 15,000. 


you less per mile to run than any other tire which 
can be made. 

(his one point of superiority is reason 
enough why the Goodyear Quick Detachable can 
be expected to outwear tires of any other make. 

But there are other reasons—other supe 
riorities. 

(he Goodyear Quick Detachable is, for ex- 
ample, an oversize tire. 

That is, the 32x4 size is nearly a 32x4% tire 

and other sizes are oversize, in proportion. 

The Goodyear tire is made larger than the 
specifications call for. It is simply 15% larger 
than any other tire marked the same size. 

_ There are countless other Goodyear supe- 
riorities. 

There is, for instance, ‘he Goodyear rubber- 
rivet breaker-strip, which makes it impossible for 
the-tread to split or om from the carcass of the 
tire. ~ Tits exclusive Goodyear device, protected 
by patént, desérves a full page of gen oy here. 

But it is cited merely as one of the Good 
year superiorities — superiorities which. extend 
from the raw materials to the workmanship— 
from scores of exclusive’ Goodyear progesses to 
the Goodyear piano-wire tape déscribed elsewhere 
on this page 


Some tires, instead of being cured on an iron 
tore, are cured on an air bag. 

The air bag is really only another name for 
an inner tube—an extra strong inner tube. 

When the air bag has been inserted 
in the built-up tire, strong tape is wound To take off the 
around and around it, and then it is cured in Goodyear 


You Want proof: 

There. are in New York City 1,000 taxi 
cabs. e 
More than on any other one thing, the 
profit of the taxicab business*depends on keep 
ing down tire expense. 

The owners of the 1,000 taxicabs in New 






live steam. Quick Detach York City tried all the experiments possible to 
The advantage of the wrapped tread proc ab rte BALE Es. Notice the try. They measured the values of the tires 

ess is that the air bag, full of compressed air, tee pod ow, ene. Ber they tésted purely by the cost per mile of the 

smoothes out those wrinkles and irregularities use any small tase sur- service they gave. 

and prevents those hidden weaknesses and wrench: to roinded by Chauffeurs’ recommendations counted noth- 

defects. ; loosen nut “A.” heavy black ing. Personal preference counted nothing. 
The advantage of the wrapped tread proc Do the rest, rubber in The fact “that such and such a tire had won 

ess is, for this reason, immeasurable. _ ane = hate apace St aim teliis A py This such and ‘such a race—counted nothing. The 
But there is one disadvanté ‘o~ which more the tire, press outer fines ring piano Wire tapes athe nein result was left to the taximeter itself. 

than discounts the superiority : ‘C” inward—lift out locking sive Goodyear feature. Its Che taximeter, you will understand, checked 
The tire made by this process does not ring “D,”’ slide ring “‘C”’ off value is that the tighter up by the cash receipts, told the mileage of the 

get the squeeze—the terrific squeeze that the and then the tire. Put it back you pump your tire the tires Guertingty, indisputably. 

moulded tire gets when the heat expands it same way. Sixty seconds tighter this tape holds the And the result of this cold-blooded test 

between core and mould—the squeeze that either way. tireron the rim. is ‘that: 


forces the rubber into the fabric, making a per 
fect union between fabric and rubber. 
In losing that squeeze, it loses durability, 


Today, 800, out of the 1,000 taxicabs in New 
York, operated by several competing com- 
panies, have contracted for Goodyear tires 


No more tire pumping! That has been done away with by the use of the 
Goodyear air bottle. With this small steel bottle, you can automatically inflate 
your tires in a few seconds to the exact pressure that is be stforthem. The bottle 




















strength, unity—-which more than offset the is carried in a box under the seat. When you want to inflate a tire, simply to be used ‘exclusively. 
fact that the wrapped tread tire can have no attach the tube from the bottle to the tire, open valve, and the tire will speedily These 800* taxicabs are doing 60,000,000 
hidden wrinkles or unevenness. inflate with pure air to the pressure required. tire miles a year. 
Any woman or ¢ hild can inflate a tire in this way. ia More than 1,000,000 tire miles a week! 
Obviously, the tire you ought to have is 1 pe mamaeens Air Bobtle meee only $15 for the small size and $20.for the And what is true of the:taxicabs of New 
: : arge size filled with cOnipresSéd air. The first cost isthe only cost for two years “7.3 
one that is built up on an iron core—squeezed When the bottle is’@mpty, you simply turn it in at any of our stores and receive York is equally true of thé taxicabs of Boston, 
the same as a moulded tire—and finished on an free a new bottle, ready charged.. You do not have to wait You exchange the of Washington—of practically every large East- 
air bag to smooth out the irregularities. empty bottle for a new charged one instantly. Jcach bottle will fully inflate four ~ ern city where taxicabs are used. 
. Such a tire would be costly to its makers. to thirty-five tires— according to their size. It will partially inflate many more. E ight out of every ten of them are using 
a It would cost them~all Goodyear tires exclusively. 
; : that any m< lded tire 
te method would cost Think of that, you who have 
Se And in additi yn it bought tires ‘because you have 
would cost all that heard of their use on some tour 
rr more than, any or some race’! 
wrapped tread Think- of that, you who have 
process cost almost abandoned motoring be 
The air bag cause you have had the wrong 
process, in it tires ! 
self I Think of that, you who 
ext have blindly groped at the 
t tire problem—you who have 
a ne g ist only while ten casings are being made. For every tenth bought tires wholly by hearsay! 
tire made, a new air " ig is nsumed Don’t you see, now, that there is more to be 
* Yet spite of the added cost, there is one tire made in just t only one. known about tires than about carburetion, igni- 
s the | lyear QO tachable tion, transmission, lubrication ? 
Goodye de hable costs you only a trifle more than the common And that it is vastly more important,—vastly 
led I s inevitable hidden defects—only a trifle more than the more vital 
vraj t 1 tire, with its inevitable weakness A hundred times more than can be explained 
e G ear oe Det cl abl because it combines the best of the in a page » like this you will find in our book “‘How 
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A WHITE STEAMER FOR $2000! 





Not since 1904 have we made a car priced 
at so low a figure as $2000. The White—‘“the 
car in a class by itself’’—has thus been brought 
within the range of a larger number of pur- 
chasers than has been the case in recent years. 


The new $2000 White car, known as our 
Model ‘‘O,”’ has none of the attributes of the 
“cheap machine.”’ It is simply a “‘smaller edition” 
of our $4000 car. The new Model ‘O” is 
rated at 20 steam horse-power which means 
that it can do the work of gasoline cars rated at 
much higher figures. The wheel-base is 104 
inches; the tires, both front and rear, are 32x3”% 
inches. The car is regularly fitted with a 
straight-line five-passenger body. The frame 
is of heat-treated pressed steel. The front axle 
is a one-piece forging of I-beam cross section. 


The engine of the new car is fitted with the 
Joy type of valve mechanism, instead of the 
Stephenson type used in previous White models. 
As a result of this new construction, the engine 
is the most compact ever put into an automobile 
and it contains fewer parts, and is, therefore, 
simpler than any other automobile engine. Each 
of the two cylinders of the White engine is de- 
livering power continuously, whereas each cyl- 
inder of a gasoline engine is delivering power 
only one-quarter of the time. Therefore, as re- 
gards continuous application of power, the two- 
cylinder White engine is equivalent to an eight- 
cylinder gasoline engine. 


The nature of the steam engine is such that 
the engine of small power has all the desirable 
attributes of the engine of high power. In other 
words, as the weights of our small car and of 
our large car are proportionate to the power of 
their respective engines, the small car can do 
everything that our large car can do. 


To summarize the features of our new Miodel 
“O” car—it is noiseless, odorless, smokeless and 
absolutely free from vibration. Owing to its 
smoothness of running, tires last twice as long 
on the White as on any other car of similar 
weight. All speeds from zero to maximum are 
obtained by throttle control alone. The speed 
of the car responds instantly to the throttle; the 
engine can never be stalled. The directions for 
driving are summed up in the phrase, “Just 
open the throttle and steer.”” It starts from the 
seat—‘“‘no cranking.” It is the ideal moderate- 
priced machine. It is the best for the man who 
wishes to drive and take care of his own car. 
It is a result of our nine years of experience in 
building the White Steam Car—the only machine 
which finds a ready market in every portion of 
the globe. ; 


Finally, we might point out that there are 
more White Steamers owned by the United 
States Government—in the War Department, 
the Navy Department and the Executive 
Department — than all other makes com- 


bined. 





Write for circular giving full details of this car 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


Rose Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK CITY, Broadway at 62nd Street 
BOSTON, 320 Newbury Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 629-33 North Broad Street 
PITTSBURG, 138-148 Beatty Street 


CLEVELAND, 407 Rockwell Ave. 

CHICAGO, 240 Michigan Ave. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Market Street at Van Ness Ave. 
ATLANTA, 120-122 Marietta Street 
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AUTOMOBILE OWNERS— 


SEE that your car has complete Solar Lighting equipment ! 

Solar Lamps are part equipment on the cars of 20 
manufacturers in this country—they are selected in preference 
to all others. 


Manufacturers pay a higher price for Solars and endorse 


SOLAR LAMPS 


are the best automobile lamps in the World—bar none! They have more good points 
—more exclusive features—greater lighting efficiency than all other makes combined. 


WRITE FOR 1909 CATALOG AND ALLOW US TO PROVE THIS CLAIM 


BADGER BRASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
KENOSHA, WIS. 
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26 MOORE STREET 


POSITIVELY PREVENT 


HEY grip and hold the road wheels in mud and 


Fit any standard tire; 
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of slipping or skidding on wet or greasy pave- Thi 
ments is eliminated. They preserve tires and enable 


the heaviest automobile to climb hills easily. They I 


reduce gasolene consumption by preventing lost traction. 
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See that the name JONES 
appears on the speed-indicator 
you buy for your 1909 car! 


Jones Speedometer 


is the most accurate, reliable and handsomely finished speed-indicator 
obtainable. The Jones line comprises the largest assortment of models 
and the greatest range of prices to be had in the speed-indicator field. 
The purchaser not only secures the 


STANDARD SPEED-INDICATOR OF THE WORLD, 


but has the privilege of selecting the exact instrument desired at a price 
commensurate with the cost of his car. 


20 different instruments ranging in price 
from $15 to $100. Speedometer and 
Clock Combinations (Chelsea Movement) 
from $55 to $150. 


Write for 1909 folder containing all Jones models together with prices 









THE JONES SPEEDOMETER 
76th St. and Broadway, New York 


Chicago, 1421 Michigan Ave.; Philadel 
phia. 259 N. Broad St.; Boston, 109 Mas 
sachusetts Ave.; Cleveland, 1841 Euclid 
Angeles, 930 S. Main St.; Hart 


Ave 





ford, 284 Trumbull St.; San Francisco, 544 
Golden Gate ve.; Detroit, 247 Jefferson 
Ave.; Baltimore, 26 Franklin Bldg.; St. 
Louis, 4630 Olive St. 
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Spark Plug? ne 
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It has the Micrometer Adjustment Feature, which enables you to set the spark | with th 
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ground 


It can be cleaned without disturbing the packing or removing the shell from hanging 
the cylinder. It does not foul. thing a 
mE ‘ —— P . — Read 
It is guaranteed against porcelain breakage by heat or defects in material. The What ° 
guarantee is packed with the plug. say: “I 
The s 
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Making repairs to the car while racing 
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Earle in the Benz car rounding one of the turns on the 
course of the Savannah race. This car turned turtle 
and was smashed up before the finish of the race 


Mercuries 


The Latter-Day Messengers of the Gods Are Shod with Wings of Lightning 


& : = FH I WAS during one of the early- 
» Sheet 5 s 
e 


morning tryouts for the Vander 
bilt Cup, and we were sitting on 
the steps of the grocery store at 
Jericho, shivering and waiting 
for seven o'clock to come; seven 
o'clock meant breakfast. 

A number of the racing-cars 
¢ y% had bellowed past, swished 
(ph around the deceitful turn, kicked 

up their wheels, so to speak, and 
vanished down the long straightaway. It had become 
monotonous, and we were wondering if any more ma- 
chines would pass, when our thought was answered by 
the bark of an exhaust, and a moment later a_ red 
Mereedex shot into view, and came toward the turn 
like a comet. 

There was a stir on the grocery steps. 

“Look at him!” 

It was Emil Stricker. He was coming into the turn 
“wide open,” as the saying is—coming too fast. 

“Hel-lo! Look out!” We spoke involuntarily, twist- 
ing up our toes in our boots. 

Then some one howled: “There he goes!” and Stricker’s 
ear tilted, swerved, rushed off the road, over a ditch, 
along the grass, through two trees, farther, farther, until 
at last, two or three hundred feet beyond, it brought up 
with a jerk against a heavy wire fence. 

Two men were in the ear until it reached the fence. 
Then it was empty. We didn’t see the men go. They 
simply ceased to be there. 

Some of us went for doctors, without waiting to find 
out. Others ran toward the lifeless car. When the car 
stopped, Stricker and his mechanic continued 








By JULIAN STREET 


mechanic were unhurt. It is one of the wonders of motor- 
racing that so many men emerge from accidents alive. 1 
have discussed the element of risk with many of the 
racing-drivers. George Robertson, winner of the last 
Vanderbilt Cup race, made a typical comment: 

“Of course we know there’s some risk, but in a race 
we’re too busy to think of it. We just put it up to 
Fate.” Stricker was a fatalist. They all are. The more 
you talk with them the more you see it. 

When I asked a group of the famous foreign drivers 
why they were willing to take such chances, they smiled 
and shrugged their shoulders, half-amused, half-bored. 

“One hardly knows,” said Szisz, the bristle-haired 
little Renault pilot. 

Yet Szisz—that man of rapid name—should know. 
He has had food for thought, and time for it. He was 
an engine-driver years ago. Then he came to Paris and 
worked in the Renault factory. Then Death came along, 
took Marcel Renault down with one hand and set Szisz 
up with the other (for Marcel Renault drove the Renault 
racers till one killed him in the Paris-Madrid race). 

Wagner, winner of the Grand Prize at Savannah, sit- 
ting near, tried to improve on Szisz’s answer. 

“Racing is our business,” he said. 

At this the six or seven other foreign drivers present 
nodded. 

“Yes. Yes, yes. That is it. It is our business.” 

But why, one wonders, select that ‘“‘business” ? 

No doubt it is the money. Most of these men have 
worked in factories. Many have been chauffeurs. <A 





Nazzaro says that he enjoys going very fast, and adds 
that the difficulty of operating a car at a speed greater 
than sixty miles an hour does not increase in proportion 
to the pace. 

“The wind resistance is the most noticeable change,” 
he declares. “At seventy miles an hour one feels one’s 
body flattening out against the back of the seat, and 
the least movement in the direction in which the car 
is going must be made with conscious effort.” 

Coolness is the Winning Asset 
OF Scere #8 1K wind resistance may better be ap 
p preciated when it is considered that in 
making his phenomenal record on the 
iy | Brooklands track he was moving faster 
than a hurricane sufficiently violent to 
level a forest. A speed of 121 miles an 
Q ( hour means 172 feet a second, which is, 
a 8 in the vernacular, “going some.” When, 
after his victory, Nazzaro drove his ear into the Brook- 
lands club enclosure, a patch of blood was noticed on his 
coat. He had struck a bird which, through the force of the 
impact, had been literally flattened out upon his chest. 

Nazzaro’s coolness is undoubtedly his greatest asset. 
Ask any driver to name one quality valuable above all 
others, and they will answer you as Hemery answered 
me: “Sang-froid.” 

Hemery is the antithesis of Nazzaro. He is the bull- 
dog of the racing circuits. If other drivers win by gen 
eralship, Hemery goes butting through with bullet 
headed fixity of purpose. He has had great success, 
having won the 1905 Vanderbilt Cup in a Darraeq, the 
Ardennes cireuit of the same year, and the St. Peters 

burg-Moseow race last spring, besides being 











for some distance. They were lying side by 
side, some feet away, like a pair of gloves [|@im% 
thrown down together. 

When Stricker came to his senses, in the 
hospital, he cried out: “Did I win?” 

A few days later I talked with Stricker. 

“Didn’t the accident affect your nerve?” 

“Oh, no,” he said. “Why should it? The 
way | look at it is this: In every race some 
body gets it. I never got it before. It was 
my turn. I can’t complain.” 

Stricker drove in the Vanderbilt Cup race 
until his car gave out. 

4 month later he went to Birmingham, Ala 
bama, with Lewis Strang, the two intent on 
breaking the twenty-four-hour track record. Stricker was 
killed that time. The car didn’t turn over or go through 
the fence. It was standing in the middle of the track, 
with the driver’s seat broken out at the side, and the 
steering column bent over until it almost touched the 
ground—showing that he had tried to save himself by 
hanging on. They think his coat got caught in some 
thing and dragged him out of the machine. 

Reading of this accident, I recalled what he had said. 
What would he say now, I wonder? Would he still 
Say: “It was my turn. I ean’t complain—?” 

The sudden extinetion of Stricker is only an example. 
Of all the occupations open to intrepid man, that of the 
racing driver is the most spectacularly perilous. Racing 
crews are regarded by insurance companies as about the 


poorest of all risks—a poor risk being, of course, a very 
Accident insurance covering Montague Rob 
erts, in the last twenty-four-hour race at Brighton Beach 
track, cost $120 per $1,000 odds of about 8 to l. High 


as this price seems for a single day’s protection, an 


great one. 


authority on racing has informed me that if every con 
testant in that race had been insured at the same rate, 
the insurance company would have sustained a_ loss. 
None was killed, but five were injured, and one of 
these has been in the hospital ever since 

Likewise the insurance company which covered the 
two Locomobiles in the last Vanderbilt Cup race is 
slated to lose money 
$1,150. The cost of repairing Florida’s machine, which 
Was smashed up, is estimated at $3,000. Florida and his 


‘he premiums paid were about 





Hemery’s mechanician, thinking they have won, stands on his 


very large percentage have graduated in natural process, 
from bicycle racing to motor-cyele and automobile racing. 
And automobile racing is highly remunerative, especially 
to those who win. 

Felice Nazzaro, the slender, clean-cut, clear-skinned 
young Italian driver who is generally regarded as the 
greatest of them all, may be taken as a glittering ex 
ample. He was first a mechanic. After becoming a 
tester at the Fiat factory, he was taken as chauffeur by 
the Chevalier Florio, an Italian gentleman who is in 
terested in racing. It was with Florio that Nazzaro got 
his start. Later he joined the Fiat team. In 1907 he 
won the three great events of Europe: the Targa Florio 

Italy), the Kaiser’s Cup (Germany), and the Grand 
Prix (Franee), earning for himself the sum of $35,000 
not a bad year’s winnings for a man of twenty-seven 

In the past season he won a sensational match on the 
Brooklands cement track, in England, at the extraordi 
nary average speed of 121.58 miles an hour, and later 
established a new world’s record for road racing by 
winning the Florio Cup at an average speed of 74% 
miles an hour. 

Even rival drivers admit Nazzaro’s greatness. Befors 
sailing for home he asked me to send him a photograph 
which Mr. Hare had taken of him. I asked for his ad 
dress. but before he answered, Wagne1 spoke up. 

“Just address ‘Nazzaro, Turin,’” he said 

“ ‘Nazzaro, Italy. will do,’ remarked Hanriot. ‘There 
are two men that everybody knows in Italy: Nazzaro 
and the king.” 


well up in other important races. 

“If I can keep cool for the first three or four 
laps,” said Hemery, “I’m all right. My great 
fight, in racing, is with myself. It is a struggle 
to settle down to a steady pace at first, and let 
overeager fellows do as they please, remember 
ing that races are not won or lost in the first 
few laps. If a car comes up behind me it is 
very hard for me to throttle the impulse to let 
my own car out. Likewise, when I see a car 
ahead, I am mad until I pass it.” 

Hemery has given several striking exhibi 
tions of courage and tenacity. In 1906 he went 


head to Florida with a 200-horsepower Darracq, in- 


tent upon lowering speed records. Owing to 
a false start in a half-mile. exhibition against time, it 
he was requested 


was impossible to take his time, an 
to redrive it. Hemery became furious. He had made 
a great effort and it had been wasted. He refused to 
redrive the distance He was then ordered off the course. 
He refused to leave or to move his car. After a great deal 
of excitement he was put under arrest and suspended 
by the Automobile Club of America. While Hemery was 
throwing Gallic fits, his mechanician, Demogeot by name, 
took the car and made two kilometers in 58 2-5 seconds 
on the beach, a record which still stands 

In the last Grand Prix, which was won by Lauten- 
schlager in a Mercedes, Hemery came second with a 


Benz. When the race was within a few laps of being 
finished, Hemery led Then eame one of the thousand 
accidents, any one of which may turn victory into de 
feat, or life into death. A stone hurled from the road 
struck his goggles and sent the shattered glass into one 
eve Blinded and half-stunned, Hemery stopped, but 


only for a few minutes. \ physician removed the larger 
fragments from his eye and provided a remedy for dead 
ening the pain, which was intens« Hemery set off again 
and drove a brave race, while his mechanician, In add 
tion to his other duties, applied the soothing lotion It 
will be noticed that recent photographs of Hemery in 
his car show a round wire screen attache to the steer 


h a way that it may be turned up to 


ing post in sud 
shield the driver's face 

Jenatzv. another famous foreigne! showed similar 
fortitude wher in the 1906 Vanderbilt Cup race, he 
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broke his arm in cranking his machine. In spite of this 
he drove the remaining two and a half laps and finished 
in fifth place. Jenatzy has driven little since, devoting 
his time largely to the manufacture of tires which he 
patented. 

Many of the drivers have occupations which they fol- 
low in the “piping times of peace” that fall between races. 

Hanriot, who finished fourth with a Benz car at Savan- 
nah, is the agent of that car in France, and also owns 
vineyards from which he produces a champagne. 

Fournier, who made the first mile driven under one 
minute in this country, is growing fat and wealthy in 
his large garage in Paris. Though he competed at Savan- 
nah, driving an Itala, he declares that the days of auto- 
mobile racing are numbered. Fournier says flying is the 
thing. He is to drive an airship in a contest shortly 
to be held at (or should one say over?) Monte Carlo. 

Lancia, the wild Italian, whose sensational driving 
is remembered by all who witnessed the second and 
third Vanderbilt Cup races, has marvelously sur- 
vived, and is giving his attention to the manufacture 
of the Lancia car. One of his machines won the light- 
car race at Savannah. 

Nazzaro, when not racing, supervises the racing 
department of the Fiat factory, in Turin; Hautvast, 
who was also in the Savannah race, is a gentleman 
driver. He lives in Brussels and looks like a univer- 
sity professor. It may be noted in passing that 
gentlemen drivers seldom make favorable showings 
compared with the professionals. 

Tracy, the popular American, familiar to all who 
follow the sport, has retired from racing. He is a 
mechanical engineer, and has recently taken charge 
of the racing department of a tire company. Robert 
son is employed by the Panhard Company in New 
York, and Jim Florida by the Locomobile Company. 

Racing and Matrimony 
Repeater N CONNECTION with Florida, | 
C have one very vivid recollection. It 

was before the last Vanderbilt Cup 
I race. 1 watched Robertson and 


Collier’s 


to the utmost all the time—which is pretty nearly true. 
Some time after the Briarcliff race a friend told me that 
Robertson had hurled a monkey-wrench at another driver 
who deliberately tried to block him. 

The next time I saw him I spoke of this story. 

Robertson seemed incensed at such a libelous tale. He 
denied it vehemently. 

“What? Me? Me throw my monkey-wrench at any 
one? Well, I guess not! Do you think I’m crazy?” 

“No, no, George,” I said pacifically. “I only asked.” 

“Why,” he continued, “I might need my monkey-wrench 
more than any other tool! Throw it away? Not me!” 


He stepped over to his car and picked up a handful 
of nuts and bolts. 

“See these? That’s what we throw. They do just as 
good as a wrench, and we can spare ’em.” 

Aside from the mental strain, it is a severe physical 





Fournier Robertson 





Seeing them congregated in a café—Frenchmen, Ger 
mans, and Italians—one might suppose that there was 
not the slightest rivalry among them. They endeavor 
to journey by the same boats and trains, and they stop 
at the same hotels. French is their common language, 

In appearance they are a rather motley crew. Seeing 
a crowd of them together, one might suppose that the 
first essential of a racing-driver was a pink collar, at- 
tached to a four-track blue flannel shirt, embellished 
with a green striped tie and a square diamond like a 
piece of ice. However that may be, they are good- 
natured, friendly fellows, seemingly most sportsmanlike 
in victory or defeat. Take the case of Hemery at 
Savannah. When he crossed the line it was supposed 
that he had won. His mechanic was standing on his 
head for joy. But a few moments later came Wagner, 
beating Hemery’s elapsed time by 56 seconds—a narrow 
margin in 400 miles. Great as this blow must 
have been, Hemery took it with equanimity. After 
congratulating Wagner, he took his sorrow and his 
sandwich and withdrew. Nor could he be persuaded 
to appear before the crowd. 

‘But you were second! 
friends. 

“Wagner was first.” 

“Never mind. ‘The people want to see you, too! 
Come on!” ° 

Hemery grinned sardonically. 

“Next year,” he said, and bit into his sandwich, 


Come on!” eried his 


Thirteen, Cats, and Other Superstitions 





fBNE is not surprised to find that 
many of the drivers are supersti 
tious. The man who drew 13 in the 
Savannah light-car race objected to 
it. Another driver, W. R. Burns, 
who was not superstitious, offered 











a 
) to exchange. Burns started in his 
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Chalmers-Detroit, flaunting the hoo 
doo number. On the first round he left the road, 
crashed into a tree, and besides being put out of the 
race lost four front teeth. So much for 13. 





Florida get into their machines. 
Just before they started for the 
& 3D grand stand, Florida’s wife and 
baby came running from a_ house 
near by. They kissed him, and I heard Mrs. Florida 
beg: “Be careful, Jim.” Then the machine snarled 
and moved off, and the wife and child went back and 
took their places in a window whence they could 
watch “daddie” as he flashed past Jericho. Racing, 
it would seem, is hardly the ideal occupation for the 
man of family. Yet, despite Kipling’s warning, 





“Down to.Gehenna, or up to the Throne, 
He travels fastest who travels alone.” 


many of the racing-drivers are married. Madame 
Fournier travels with her husband; even more—she 
makes fine French coffee every morning for his break- 
fast. Wagner is married. So is De Palma. So is 
Lewis Strang, another well-known young American 
who has won a number of events of second magnitude, 
and competed at Savannah with a Renault, Szisz 
being his team mate. Nazzaro is not married, but 








Lencia 








he will be soon. Emmanuel Cedrino, who was killed 
last year at Pimlico track, Baltimore, left a wife and 
baby. Sometimes he took his wife on practise spins. 
Death overtook him while he was “traveling alone.” 
He had paused to set down his mechanic, and was off 
again, when a front tire burst, the wheel gave way 
and the car upset, crushing him to death. This ma 
chine was the famous Fiat Cyclone, which has, since 
Cedrino’s death, captured all American track records 
up to that for ten miles, with Ralph de Palma at the 
wheel. De Palma, who is usually referred to as an 
American boy, was born in southern Italy, but came 
here as a child. He is one of the youngest, ablest, 
and most popular drivers in this country. He is 
short and solid, with the head of a Mercury and an 
eye not unlike Nazzaro’s—which ought to help. He 
was to have been Campbell’s mechanic in the Briar- 
cliff race, but they upset at practise, and Campbell 
was seriously hurt. De Palma took the car and drove 
in the race. Since then he has come up steadily, and 
it is said that he has invariably declined offers to 
drive machines in which he did not believe. 

Physically, the race drivers are almost invariably 
powerful men of either the solid or the wiry type. 
The mental and bodily strain of racing is terrific; 
there must be staying power. The phlegmatiec men 
seem to thrive with the wear and tear, but the high 
strung fellows suffer. 

Michener, the Lozier driver, is one of these He 
could not sleep during his resting period in the 
Brighton Beach twenty-four-hour race, and returned 
to the wheel with nerves on edge. After a few rounds 
of the track he turned to Tom Lynch, his mechanic, 
and asked: 

“What’s that house? I never saw it before.” 

“What house, Mich?” inquired Lynch. 

“Right there,” returned the driver, pointing at the 
grand stand 

Lynch became alarmed. He had been through the 





fence twice. and had once seen his driver (Smeltzner ) 
killed “Of course I think of it once in a while.’’) 

“You'd better go in, Mich,” he advised 

“Why ?” 

“Your front tire’s down Lynch said, with com 
mendable mendacity 

“Oh, all right.” And Michener drove into the en 
closure As the car stopped, he dropped over the wheel 
in a dead faint. 

Big, solid, sunny George Robertson vho looks as 
though nothing could move him, is nevertheless another 
very high-strung drive1 In a race | have seen him 
acting like a raving maniac He as been known to 
strike the men in the supply pits when they did not 
how speed enough to suit him He is absolutely in 


trepid and gives one the idea that he is forcing his car 











De Palma 


Hemery 


test to drive in a rac lhe constant pressure of the wind 
and the vibration of the steering-wheel are very wearing 


This is the reason jockeys have never made successful 
drivers. rhe direct effect of the jar upon the driver’ 
hands is the raising of great blisters, and when thes« 
break the surface of the palm is left absolutely raw 
After his Vanderbilt Cup victory Robertson’s hands 
looked like pieces of raw meat. Herbert Lytle, who fin 
ished second, told me that his hands and arms became 
so tired he could hardly hold his ear Duray’s right 
ind was in a sline for a week after the Savannah race 

Duray. by the i\ is the wag among the foreign 
drivers He is as full of pranks as a schoolboy ind 
has a mania for the discovery of absurd mec | 


tovs, with which entertains the other drivers for 


foreigners travel together and are the best of friends 





The sphinx Nazzaro had a horseshoe fastened to 
the floor boards of his Fiat racer at Savannah. When 
I pointed out to one of the men in the Fiat camp that 
the horseshoe had failed to do its work, he declared 
that Wagner had had two horseshoes. “He didn’t 
know it, though,” declared the Fiat man. “We put 
them under the seats.” Nazzaro came third. 

Another Wagnerite informed me gravely that, just 
before the race, Wagner borrowed a cap of Duray. 

“That will win you the race,” said the latter, toss 
ing it over. “And,” declared my informant, “you see 
it did.” 

By far the most striking superstition that they 
have is the one concerning cats. To run over a cat 
before a race is a certain sign of luck. 

My first information concerning this happy thought 
was on the day before the big Savannah race. Naz- 
zaro, driving back to camp, after a practise run, with 
Wagner sitting beside him, struck a cat. There was 
great rejoicing in the Fiat hosts. ‘“Nazzaro is sure 
to win!” 

After hearing the grounds for this belief, I placed 
a bet upon Nazzaro. Here is the record, given me by 
Robertson, and confirmed by many others: 





Hemery killed a cat in practise for the Vanderbilt 
Cup, 1905. He won. 

Wagner killed a cat in practise for the Vanderbilt 
Cup, 1906. He won. 

Robertson killed a cat in practise for the last Van 
derbilt Cup. He won. 

Nazzaro killed a cat in practise for the Florio Cup. 
He won. 

Nazzaro killed a cat in practise for the Grand 
Prix, 1907. He won. 


But though Nazzaro killed a cat in practise at Sa 
vannah, he did not win. I called the attention of my 
friend, the Fiat man, to this. 

“Well, wasn’t Wagner riding with him at_ the 
time?” he demanded. “Yes, sir! Wagner was sit 
ting in the mechanie’s seat, and they hit the cat with 
the left front wheel. That made it Wagner’s cat!” 

The man who sits beside the race driver usually 
has to be injured or killed to get his name _ into 
print. Yet races have been won and lost by mechani 
cians. From every viewpoint they have the harder 
end of it. 

“Yes, I’ve thought seriously of the dangers of rac 
ing,” said Glenn Ethridge, the quiet, slender fellow 


who rides with Robertson. “I can’t tell you just 
why I stay at it. I suppose it’s the excitement as 
much as anything else. I don’t see how a mechanic 
could find time, during a race, to think of the 
danger. He has to wateh the engine and the oil 
and ait pressure, keep track of the laps made 
and the cars passed, wateh for overtaking cars 


though there aren’t many when you’re driving with 


George—read the signal code which gives him his 
position in the race, make repairs while running, 


and jolly the driver along to keep him encouraged 


Working over the ear while racing is sometimes 
dangerous, but it has to be done. It’s not so hard to 
climb around her in the long stretches, but the curves 
are bad. In some eases the driver ean hold his me 
chanie with one hand, but not always. Occasionally a 
mechanic is thrown out Howard Rigby, who used to 
ride with Lytle, was killed in this way while pi ts 
ing for the 1904 Vanderbilt Cup race. On the vhole 
I think the mechanic’s post is the less pleasant of the 
two He can’t be sure what the driver means to do 
Besides, in case of accident, there is nothing to top 
him rhe driver can sometimes save himself by cling 
ing to the wheel The people we lrive for have 
see to the insurance They agree to pay our expel 
in the hospital if we are injured, and, well,” he g 
quizzically, “I suppose they have to pay our fun 


expenses, 1f 1t comes to that.” 
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Accuracy is All-Important 


in a Speed Indicator 


E SURE of accuracy when you buy 
a speed indicator. 

If it is inaccurate it is absolutely 
useless. There are only two principles on 
which speed indicators are made—magnetic 
induction and centrifugal. 

There are several centrifugal instruments, 
all made on the plan of the centrifugal gov- 
ernor of a steam engine. Cheapness is their 
only recommendation and some are not even 
cheap. They cannot be made or adjusted 
to more than approximately tell your speed. 

Centrifugal governors work satisfactorily 
on heavy machinery. Here a variation of 
a few dozen revolutions of the fly wheel per 
minute makes no difference. This is as fine 
an adjustment as can be made. 

On an automobile this would mean a 
variation of 5 to 15 miles per hour. The 
cheapest watch or alarm clock you could buy 
is a marvel of accuracy by comparison. 

This lack of sensitiveness in centrifugal 
instruments is plainly shown by the fact that 


they do not begin to indicate until the car has 
reached a speed of from five to ten miles per hour. 


* 


The magnetic induction principle applied 
to a speed indicator makes possible an in- 
strument so sensitive, that it correctly shows 
the exact speed when the automobile is 
pushed by hand on the garage floor. And 
with equal accuracy indicates every variation 
of speed up to 100 miles an hour. 

The magnetic induction principle permits 
of a construction so sturdy and durable, that 
no shock which would not destroy the car 
will affect its sensitiveness or accuracy in the 
slightest. 

And which we have shown by practical 
tests will endure a Million Miles of riding 
without perceptible wear and without depart- 
ing from absolute accuracy more than /0 feet 
to a mile. 

There is only one instrument made on 
the magnetic induction principle — 


The Warner 


Auto 


Meter 


Guaranteed Absolutely Accurate 


We control all patents—-20 in all—covering the 
application of magnetic induction to a speed indicator. 
No one but ourselves can use it. 

The force exerted by magnetism on the speed indic 
ing dial is constant and even, becoming greater or ae as 
This constant, even force 
holds the dial steady at every speed. No jolt 
Speed alone moves it. 


speed increases or diminishes. 
or jar of 
the car can affect it. 

In centrifugal instruments the actuating force is inter- 
mittent. The whirling weights create vibration which is 
communicated to the indicating hand, causing it to flutter 
until a reading is impossible. 

The Auto-Meter is built like an expensive chronometer 
We use the same expensive machines. The same skilled 
workmen operate them. [hey must produce parts a 
curate to =, 155 inch, 

The speed dial pinion bearings are sapphire jewels. 
Only rts ace are more enduring, 

All large bearings are imported Hoffman balls. Noth- 
ing made in America is sufficiently uniform. 

Before the magnet and dial of the Auto-Meter are 
assembled in the case, all the brass parts inside are plated 
with Go/d. Because gold alone withstands corrosion per- 
fectly. This makes certain that not even a chemical 
change can take place inside the Auto-Meter once it is 
assembled, and that 


speed and dis 


it will continue to accurately indicate 


tance as Jong as you have a car to use it on. 


The odometer on the Auto-Meter is ot our own con- 


struction. It is so durably made that it will last a life- 


time. It is as sturdy and strong as a Cash Register. 
The season dial registers 100,000 miles and repeat. 10,000 
miles is the limit on other odometers Some drivers gO 


farther than this in a single season. Their future mile- 
age 1S lost 

Ihe trip dial registers 1,000 miles. Other odometers 
show 100-mile trips only. Che trip dial can be reset to 
zero by a single turn of a button. 


It is the best and strongest odometer procurable. 


If we could only take you through our factory and 
the Auto-Meter is made 

how each instrument is tested on a specially made machine 
costing over $10,000, until we Avow that 


accurate and will stay so 


show you how every part of 
is absolutely 


And then should make the same test for accuracy and 
finally take apart in your presence the cheap contraptions 


sold as speed indicators, so you could see for yourself that 


a 35c alarm clock is really a mechanical masterpiece beside 
them— 
You would decide—as all do who come—that thi 


Auto- Meter is alone worthy of a place on your car. 


We realize that all of you cannot go through the 
factory this way—and we realize the impossibility of at- 
tempting to make you see things as they rea//y are in an 
advertisement of this kind 

So we have written a book which we have kept as 
as possible, illustrating, de 


free from technical language 


scribing and comparing the different principles in such a 
truth for yourselt 


In your own interest ask for this book before investing 


way that you can know the 


a penny in a speed indicator of any kind. You cannot 
afford to waste your money for the wrong instrument 
when the penalty is getting something absolutely worthless 


») l 
Please use the coupon in asking for the book 


The Warner Instrument Company 


Factory and Main Offices 
NEW YORK, 1902 Broadway 
BOSTON, 925 Boylston St. 
PHILADELPHIA, Cor. Broad & Race 
PITTSBURG, 3432 Forbes St. 


CLEVELAND, 2062 Euclid Ave. 
BUFFALO, 722 Main St ST. LOUIS, 3923 Olive St. 
DETROIT, 239 Jefferson Ave. 

CHICAGO, 1305 Michigan Ave. 


321 Wheeler Ave., BELOIT, 


INDIANAPOLIS, 330% N, Illinois St 


WIS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 550 Golden Gate Ave 
LOS ANGELES, 1212 S. Main St. 
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The Best Endorsement of the 
Auto-Meter 


3ecause of its extreme sensitiveness, unfailing accu- 
racy and wonderful durability the Auto-Meter is being 
used to indicate speed in mz iny unique ways. 
* cd * 


The U.S. Government has used several hundred 
Auto-Meters in connection with a regular Anemometer 
to show the speed of the wind in miles per hour. These 
are used .o improve the marksmanship of U.S. Soldiers 
and Marines. Since using them we have won against 
every country in accurate marksmanship. Judgment of 
wind pressure by means of flags is impossible. The 
Auto-Meter solves the problem. 

x % x 

The Auto-Meter is attached to the private cars of 
practically every General Superintendent of a railroad. 
It is in the cabs of many locomotives. 

7 * » 

The fastest Motor Boat in the world—the Dixie II— 
was equipped with a special Auto-Meter designed to 
show revolutions per minute. By means of the Auto- 
Meter the engine speed was not allowed to drop below 
1,000 revolutions—its full capacity. A falling off of 
three revolutions per minute would have lost the race. 

* * x 

The Victor Talking Machine Company uses a special 
Auto-Meter to time the speed of records while being 
made. The Auto-Meter enables them to correct varia- 
tions of 1 These records normally make one revolu- 
tion per minute—the speed of the second hand on your 
watch. Think of what a wonderful example of accuracy. 

% x 

Other uses are developing daily. Wherever an accu- 
rate indication of speed is desired, the Auto-Meter in 
some form will indicate it with unvarying correctness. 

~ * * ( 


Ask for the Free Book, using coupon below, and 
become familiar with the miracle of mechanics which 
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Tire Cover 





It Fits the Tire when New 
and After Being Used 
—Only One Fas- 

tening 


1597-1599-1601 BROADWAY “Vea ork 
1332-1334 MICHIGAN AVE. Chicago li 


Until you use a Michelin | 
Tire properly inflated, 












ANY a man who can afford to buy an 


auto thinks a motor is beyond his purse. [| ABSOLUTELY PREVENTS 
Start modestly. Buy your experience in 








the cheapest market. Get a little runabout. 
you do not know what Study it, drive it yourself, learn to know it, then PUNCTURES 
J Z 7 if sell it and buy a larger car. $300 will buy a | 
7 Fine Enameled Duck 3 50 Each used auto. Good enough, as common sense , s 

a good tire 1S ’ $ i 5 tells you and experience tells us, to get ex- This Non-Puncture Inner Case makes 
| This cover is cut and shaped to fit perfectly all perience out of it that will save you hundreds puncturing impossible, and does not 
sides of the tire. The only fastening necessary is at of dollars when you drive a large car. Send d i ‘aid ioe T 
the ends. The two ends of the cover overlap after J for our big cut-rate bargain list. We are the retara speed oF lessen resiliency. he Ros = 
|being put on the tire. On one end of the cover you largest dealers in new and used cars in the f}{ above Photo is from actual test. Nails, @ 
will find three brass hooks, the same as on a lace world. Deal with = responsible house. Rel- sharp stones or other penetrating objects 

oh salt Tia: Aamaitla Oeinda oh erences: Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or Metropolitan a 

co Pa the _ en ee ; foun rl _ * ° Bank, New York; National Newark Banking cannot penetrate to the Inner Tube, 
After drawing the cover perfectly smooth, place the Co., Newark, N. J.; Forman Bros.’ Banking ‘ : Lg fees 
ring over one of the hooks. The use of the sev- Co., Chicago, Ill. Write to-day. while 7 On Gan obtain much increased g 


eral hooks allows of considerable adjustment. This mileage from your tires by their use. 
cover will fit perfectly any and all makes of tires, 

° . whether they be round tread, flat tread, Bailey tread, 
particularly shown IN) | etc., either American or foreign make.  Further- 
° ° ° ° more, you are assured of a perfectly snug and smooth 
Michelin Anti-Skids. fit when the tire is new or after the tire has been They are simple to apply by anvone 


| 
| 
worn, or after the tire has been re-treaded. Some- | to old or new cases. 


Michelin superiority is 


The largest dealers in new and 
used automobiles inthe world 


A Set of Tires equipped by us ran 


12000 miles last year without a punc- 
met yeas fre 


ture and are still in service. 
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HERE were five of us at lunch 
one Friday early in December— 
old six-cylinder motorists—blow 
outs in every one-time thrill. 
¢ | «6 The thermometer outside regis- 
pacer 9. tered just a few above zero, 
$y “<% The Major told a story of good 
hunting. Chalmers retorted with another. I brought 
out my pet ninety-horse-power duck story. 
Wish I could get some shooting without having 
to spend a week getting there!” exclaimed Page. 

“You ean,” replied the Major. “We could start. to- 
night, be on the ground at one o’eclock, get six hours’ 
good sleep, be on the birds by seven-thirty, have a royal 
day’s sport, both big-timber hunting and salt-water duck 
shooting, half-day each, start home Sunday morning at 
ten o’clock after a good long night’s rest, have a camp 
fire dinner midway, and land at our doorsills at five 
o'clock in the afternoon.” 

“What? Do you know a sure enough place?” de- 
manded Chalmers. 

The Major did. We each sought a ’phone and invited 
a guest. We ordered a midnight luncheon and beds for 
nine by telephone at a little hotel 150 miles away, 
and arranged with mine host to have a guide and dogs 
ready before sun-up. After dining at our respective 
homes, we looked over our outfits, loaded them on the 
ears, and at eight o’clock nine of us left the meeting-place 

Columbus Cirele—and headed for the Silent Places. 

The streets were free of traffic at that hour of the 
evening, and we were soon in Staten Island. Across the 
island, over the ferry to Jersey, and we were on our way 
sure enough, headed for Lakewood and the pine country 
which lies beyond. It was just a glorious ride for the 
next four hours through air which crackled and sparkled 
with the cold. The beautiful, smooth, hard white roads 
(adjectives deserved) were empty. Speed traps there 
were none. The rustic constables had all frozen to death. 
We flew. 

Lakewood had gone early to bed and was well tucked 
in when we rolled through, and an hour later we reined 
in our panting exhausts at the Forked River House in 
the little town of that name at one of the clock with all 
well—and very hungry. 

Mine host was smiling on the doorstep and preparing 
to charge for it. The guide and his dogs were there 
to see us come in. Everything was ready. There we 
were, in the heart of the shooting country and after a 
nice little ride. It was ineredibly simple—unbelievably 
easy. It was so easy and so obvious that we had 
never thought of it. Neither had some fifty 
thousand other car owners who live in our 
town. 

When we rolled out in the 
after breakfast, Captain Jenks, our guide, 
was poking inquiring fingers into the big 
brown canvas bags, each as large as a 
man’s body, which were strapped to the 
running-boards of the cars. We piled in, 
the Captain in the leading car. Then came 
a three-mile run over deep sandy, very 
country roads, through big timber patches 
—fifteen minutes and we were in the bird 
country. 

The modern car seems able to go any 
where. The 
places, so we ran the cars ‘eross coun 
try, through a small forest of young pines, 
and parked them a half-mile from the road 
on the very edge of the big woods rime, 
twenty minutes after 
and it would have taken an hour to walk 
straps; ofl 








“Gee! 


morning, 


woods were fairly open in 


leaving the hotel 
Every one jumped at the 
came the big brown bags; out came the 
tents; out came the collapsable steel tent 
poles; up went the tents—not just plain 
tents, but regular tents, «le 
Signed and made for this very purpos 
The tents were unrolled without inconven 


lence Che poles lengthened out like a ten 


automobile 


loot telescop the tents went up with on 


Pitching the first camp—the tent was put up in seven minules 


Trekking on Tires 


The Very Newest Motor Sport 


By 
EZRA H. FITCH 


motion; the guy-ropes were lashed to the car; the camp 
was pitched; time, less than ten minutes. 

Out came the gun-cases, each man put his case in his 
own tent corner, and broke open his box of shells. The 
dogs, which had been completely bewildered by the ride, 
although very gentlemanly about it, now saw that we 
were not crazy, but merely queer, and knew what to do. 
We were off. 

The country is as fine a cover for grouse, wood- 
cock, quail, and partridge as ever gladdened the 
heart of the biggest Nimrod of them all. The dogs 
worked beautifully; every man had at least a dozen 
shots. We worked round in a big semicircle, includ 
ing three kinds of cover, and leaving a trail of empty 
shells like a skirmish-line. At noon we struck a tan 
gent toward camp, and got into the rabbits, and by 
one o'clock we were back at the tents full of the 
joy that whetted appetites bring. 


The Kitchen in the Keg 


& Bee STE Major unpacked the automobile 
kitchen—didn’t know they had such 





things, did you? Well, they have. 
yy Folded up, they look like a little nail 
keg and weigh fifteen pounds. He 


pulled out a whole family of pots, 
Ee kettles, broilers, knives, forks, 
oo plates, spoons, cups, saucers, and what 
not. Page got out the automobile dinner-table and 
chairs, and set the table. I got out the automobile 
pantry—and produced the eatables. Darling was already 
busy with some fat birds—but just in case we hadn't 
been able to get birds, we had our pantry stocked with 
the regulation automobile camper’s bill of fare—enough 
to last four persons for two weeks—or eleven persons 
and the Major for at least three day 8. 
Page had the fire going in a jiffy, the Captain had built 
a pile of wood like a pyramid. It took over a half-hour 
to prepare that dinner, but we broke all records eating 
it. Our jaded metropolitan appetites reverted to the 
Stone Age like a shot, and we gorged. It was a simple 
little menu of soup made with rice and lentils and fila 





Tlot coffee and good stories 


vored with onions, hoe 
cake made in our own 
automobile oven of 
corn meal, crisp slices 
of pork and bacon grilled over live coals, boiled potatoes, 
steak, grilled quail, flapjacks, beans, coffee with con- 
densed milk and sugar, and lucious evaporated apricots 
for dessert. 


Breaking Camp and Off Again 


8 ITER dinner the oven was transformed 
into a sink and filled with boiling hot 
water. The task of dishwashing fell 
to the Captain, but the boiling water 
solved the problem easily, and a few 
minutes later every one was busy 
breaking camp. It is surprising how 
much twenty-two hands ean do. In 
less than ten minutes after the first guy-rope was 
loosened the entire outfit, every single accessory, was 
securely strapped away, each in its proper place on a 
ear, and we were cranking up and piling in, bound for 
the next happy hunting ground. 

Most sportsmen would be content with one sort of 
shooting in a day; not so the motor sportsman. The 
mobility of the motor-ear has made him more difficult 
The motor-ear enables him to erowd the ex- 
periences of a lifetime into a month’s vacation. We were 
condensing a month’s vacation into a week end—two days 
to be exact. We wanted canvas-back, mallard, teal, snipe, 
rail, and perhaps goose. We could not hope to even 
reach their country afoot that day—but in cars? Easy. 

We whirled down to Barnegat Bay in less than an 
hour, when it was all out—unstrap bags—up tents—out 
sleeping-bags—oif gun-covers. The old Captain looked 
on in amazement. He had seen many a tent pitched in 
the army, but there’s a new kind of tent now—the motor- 
ear tent—and it goes up like a flash; it is small, made 
for men who have grown impatient through the sensa- 
tion of speed, who live under compression, unconscious 
but real, induced and fostered by the mobility—the op- 
portunity for quick action—given and maintained by the 
motor-car. As quickly as it takes to tell it, we were 
ready for ducks—lots of time to get stationed, for the 
short winter afternoon was not yet over, and they would 
not be coming in just yet. 

A beautiful little inlet stretched away from the very 
doors of the tents. We were camped directly on the 
edge of the feeding-ground of the broadbills. For a 
mile—two miles—our party was strung out around the 
edges and indentations of the inlet. 

“Bang!” There came a straggler. “Bang! Bang!” 
It must have been two. “Bing!” from the other side. 

“Pop! Pop! Pop!” at the left. 

“Whang! Whang! Whang!” That would 
be Darling with his big brute of a pump gun. 
Now they’re coming a stream. Oh! what’s 
the use of taking a month to go to Florida 
when you can have sport like this just a 
short ride from home? 

If only we could have shot as well as 
we can drive cars, we could have fed the 
bread line on roast duck for a month—we 
could have given the newsboys of New York 
a duck dinner. We did pretty well for city 
dwellers—but this isn’t a hunting story. 

The worst of duck-shooting is that it 
can’t last forever. It grew dark. We 
could hear them whosh! whosh! but we 
couldn’t see ’em. ‘Time for camp—gather 
up the slain—get ready to blow about the 
shots you made—get ready to blow about 
the camp’s the thing! 

Well, gentlemen, Barnegat Bay is a fine 
place to shoot ducks, but it is no place to 
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camp My aunt The temperature drops 
around there in the most careless way 
imaginable. That camp was at least two 
hundred degrees below ero and getting 
colder. The wind came off that bay like 
a eyclone, and it didn’t get any warme 
just because the bay was full T cold 
vate f'wo hundred below zero. and the 
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ERRESHOFF. For a generation this 
name has been the ultimate word in 
every field of effort with which it has 
been identified. 

It has stood for power, for speed, for 
efficiency, for service, for grace, for beauty and for 
honesty of construction. Never has it signified any- 
thing but the highest quality. 


In brief, the name Herreshoff has always 
meant SUCCESS. 








of all the Herreshoff achievements in 
that it is the equal of the most costly 
cars, except in size. 

Every ounce of Herreshoff Car 
has in it all the genius of design, 
all the excellence sir a all 
the staunchness of construction, all 
the stability, all the quality of mate- 
rial of the most expensive car ever 
built. Every fibre of it is just as good 


A name that has always mez 





And now this name is come into a new field— = —just as right as it can possibly be 
for there is a Herreshoff automobile. made. 

Like other Herreshoff achievements, the Her- It is the smart, light cob of the automobile | 
reshoff Car is the highest possible expression of the __ stable. sensiti 
type it represents. It has efficiency, steadfastness, dependability down 

The Herreshoff Car will sell at $1,500, but and at the same time sightliness, grace of line, shoff 
it could not be better in quality if its price were thoughtfulness of finish, and speed. your | 
$15,000. Back of all these statements stands a name that | 

The Herreshoff Car is the most remarkable means a very definite something to every man who that is 

A Frank. Dissection of the Herresioff C 

HERE are certain automobiles which are so many provenly successful features | N the manufacture of such parts of the quibbled about price, but we have bett Horse pov 

have come to be considered standard found in combination Herreshoff Car as can be made best exacting, to the last degree, in Insist} sr 3 

-¢ *) = ° s ° lotr arduretor 

—so good, so satisfactorily finished, so well by specialists, only those manufacturers on fulfilment of each contract to the lette designed to of 
leee nf ne al nreference 1° _ se those nM as _ The e - 

made, that regardless of personal preference, VERY pri nciple employed is recog have been ‘ hosen wh se work has proven . | ; Th xhaust | 
one must of necessity accept them as the . successful in cars of highest grade As HE design, down to the most M cylinders quic 
, a. ‘il ; nized good practice. The front as ; i ae The scicline 
highest types. They differ slightly, but :; Dia’ an illustration: nute detail, is from the hand } os 

- .S ks ‘ axle type is found in the Peerless and ; fy Positive jet ai 

analysis shows that all the best features of * ee ; Herreshoff. His are tee backs up aie and 

: si , Sate Pierce. The rear axle is like that of the Timken, who makes our front and rear axles, i £ C Jacket and he 

automobile design are distributed among ; . a1 seis Shi mates woukenandbito sum of all the parts—the Herreshoit Ur Ignition 
, ' : Peerless and the new shaft-driven Loco- guarantees the same material and workmanship a I 
them. We frankly admit our admira- , rh : 1: { in the Packard, Peerless and Pierce cars. Parish Back of this is the guarantee ol! each maktr spark plugs s¢ 
j : d mobile. The transmission is like that o . soot. Doubl 
tion for the Mercedes, Renault, Panhard, ) ; : -_ and Bingham, who make our frame, guarantee the Qwur guarantee backs theirs = 
; i 1 th \ the Packard and the new Renault The ame material they employ for Packard and Peerless . ; ‘nek? — neto, Prest-C 
tt2 C the four eading erican , } \ ce ylete des stion fol oe : 
me ; se sett ae suspension is similar to that used in the Che Detroit Steel Products Company, which makes ee ee oh “quipment, 
si Peer] the Packard, and the Napier yur springs, guarantees the same material and work Radiator —Vertical Tube Thermo-syphon syste Oiling—C 
: The H sshof C lifters { these ’ eam A 17) ‘ : . manship as in the Packard Engin Four cylinder, four cycle, cylinders @® pump feed, 
) 3 erresho ar di ers from these Ihe cylinders are cast like those ot n pair Bore 33 inch Stroke 334 inct® engine. Ind 
| cars only in size—its character is just as Packard, Renaultand Peerless. “The clutch In every detail thus supplied by mani Valves on one side. Valves 154 inches with net Gear box. 
) marked as theirs In design and materia is of the style used in the Panhard, Fiat, facturers of parts, the same sweeping guar jesigned lifts and cushions to insure oun ual Motor as an 
it is not one whit behind them. Many Napier and Isotta hy brakes are like antees of material and workmanship have re a i Ca chaly glean 
of its features are identical with theirs. In hose of the Isotta and Fiat We might een obtained. eae each service for which ped lever ye pera It a nimum. Speedi gears ye 
no other car of which we have knowledge, imilarly go throug! Pas ent chanisn Ss have en made we have not trolled by foot accelerator { set spark quiet and nor 
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3s meant Success—Herreshott 


knows the history of Sport since 1880 
—the name of Herreshoff. 

It is worthy work for the master 
engineer’s mind to have moulded into 
being an automobile compounded of 
specially designed parts— each one 
thought out and wrought into perfec- 
tion under his eye and with the sign 
of his approval on it. 

Suchacar built as the Herreshoff 

is, runs as an entity, an harmonious 

| whole—a real automobile. 

nobile _ If you already have a stable full of cars, costly, 
___ sensitive, incredibly powerful, and you want to run 

ability down to the train in the morning, it is the Herre- 

line, shoff you want. It has all the class of your Renault, 

your Mercedes or your Panhard. 
e that It is easier to handle, more wieldy, smaller 
nwho that is the only difference. 





rresoff Car from Radiator to Rear Axle 


If you don’t own any car and want one 
unless you have more than $3,000 to spend, unless 
tire charges and all the other running expenses 
of a heavy automobile are matters of indiffer- 
ence to you—-the Herreshoff Car is the one you 
want. 

Your $1,500 will buy more excellence of auto- 
mobile than they have ever had a chance to buy 
before. 

The first Herreshoff Car is expected in New 
York next week. 

Not one will be shipped from the factory till, 
after searching test, it is the actual physical embodi- 
ment of the thought in Herreshoff’s mind, fit to 
bear the Herreshoff signature. 

This extreme care of manufacture, this ex- 
haustive testing, will restrict the output. 

We earnestly ask you, therefore, to make early 
reservations. 


have { ctl ; as sn guaranteed—24 horse power de- lransmission Progressive type. Herreshoff Frame—Pressed channel steel frame. Three LL details of finish will be carried 
in insistig Uvered to the rear wheels makes special point s. believing t ile ss members se . le rive free : . 
In Insisti oie nake an especial point of this, believing that while cross member 2 Off et over rear axle to give free d out with the most minute care. 
-o the lette arburetor—Float feed type Inlet manifold, the selective is the better type for larger motors, In dom to rear springs for easy riding Not 1 1 } 
= eee signed t - : ; : . ; INOt a singie car will jeave the ftacto 
designed to offer no corners for the collection of gas maller motors the progressive type is less suscepti Springs—Semi-elliptic as in the Packard , ie — : : ™ - <olaoon ory 
The exhaust manifold is large enough to relieve the ble of disarrangement. Darracq and Renault have Steering Gear—lIrreversible worm and_ sector until it is absolutely right Every quality 
> ost ylinders : ‘ . . ‘ : . ] . 
e most _ ders quickly and do away with back pressure adopted progressive transmission on small cars rimken bearings, long leverage Quick steering must accord with the whole conc eption 
> 1 1e gasoline feed is o » fi » fer ae ‘ ‘ . : gs, 4 " 
1e hand B srt . is of the force feed type, with Clutch— Multiple disc, 40 discs, metal to metal, | Cushioned by shock absorbers on each end of worthy the Herreshoff reputation. 
S e jet and ; —T te wit + e } ‘ — . 
acks up h "a J d air valves; fitted with hot water teel and steel, sawblade steel draglink Steering knuckle close to centre of front 
i jacket and hot air pipe. ss oa ; f f , ‘ bo , 
reshoft Cir Rants ; a Bearings— Throughout F.& S. imported bearings wheels. Gemmer brass tube housing. HERE are three final points: 
: gnition FO oils sd hatte 1 > oH z os _ oar ° 
: , 7 ir coils and battery Jum} park, are used, as in all high grade cars Timken roller Steering Wheel—16 inches with aluminun 
each mak. spark plugs set over inlet valve and kept free from | : F —_ : aa aT } 
. , : F safc bearings in axle spide I The car will be equipped with larger tires in 
soot Double syst th Boect M é pider. : ‘ 
ouble system with Bosch magneto Mag : nielee than ai » in 4 
neto, Prest-O-Lite tank and ; ; 7 , td Drive—Shaft to the rear axle A steel tubular Wheels—32 x 3% inches Second growth proportion to its weight than any car in the 
’ t site ti d gas lamps are e . . or 4 ‘ . ne 
ws equipment, costing 1¢ f haft is employed Universal joints in front and hickory, fitted with roller or ball bearings ” —— ; ; 
— > ’ B eee re ] t e tube. keeping out dus ; . . /e guarantee that the engine will deliver 
syphon syste® Oiling—Constant level with continuous flow. by — All in’ torqu ibe, keeping out dust and lires— Michelin, Diamond, Goodrich or Morgan 5 ‘ : ; 
linders @ D . ; giving perfect alignment Wright the rear wheels a greater horse power per 
» cyune ; pump feed, gear driven, oiling all parts of th : > “ — ind of weight tl that of a I r 
ere 4 5 > As . 4. 1s ites pot < eight than it o ny other ca 
e 334 Incl engine Indicator on dash Rear Axle—Floating type Stay rods for em Body — Made with finest coach work Finished rT H 1 one P : hicl 
aah ne . genk — onan an the titer @ al : erreshoff guarantees for the engine a higher 
hes wi! ¥ Gear box, Fly Wheel and Clutch—attached to gency brakes which expand on th ner surface of 1 best style Upholstered in best b iffed leather ; , : “el we 
> dri Ited to hubs ds res of re 2e]¢ ‘ eMmciency per cylinder v« ne tha l } 
silence motor as an integral part Bed for gear box and drums bolted to hubs and spokes of rear wheels. Com Touring and Runabout Limousine and Landaulet , iI ’ ; is (apni 
00 to 2, . pens y ged f e bevel ge nd p , duced by any other engine Ir e worlc 
“f- i ® crank cas integral, insuring perfect alignment of pensating gear is of the bevel gear and pinion typ it special prices I l] mo! ate 
Chae ge at ‘} , , t as ; : ' are all ea jemonstrate 
of the chal gear box Three point uspension The Front Axle—Drop forged I-beam type, one piece Dash—Circassian walnut; Circassian walnut 
um. Ff gears ar rojectile steel * to fem bsolut Brak . f bral t | mmi I I se 
k } eel, oO sure absolu rakes Two ets of brakes, internal and ex nings t 1roug rout : 
spar quiet and no ternal. Extra Pedals—Drop forged foot pedals of amy z Prove them 
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hiked those tents out of that in about four minutes. 
We had to. 

The captain knew a place about four miles away where 
there was a sheltered nook between two liills. It was a 
big timber country—great stately pines and hemlocks 
and no underbrush. It was getting pretty dark, but our 
headlights showed the way. We went rather slowly, and 
had no trouble in running the cars down a wood road, 
and at last across a carpet of soft pine-needles to a big 
eathedral-like hall among the splendid towering trees. 
Not a breath of wind here. The norther that was blowing 
off the bay was beating itself to death against the other 
side of the hills, and the air was soft and mild and full 
of the good clean pine smell. Ah, it’s fine when you 
know. The Captain is a fine old scout. 

It was just the place to remember an appetite, and we 
remembered ours. Darling and the Captain got out the 
axes, and we heaped up a pile of dead branches that was 
a little sister to the Flatiron Building. The fire blazed 
up in a jiffy—it roared and flamed through the darkness 
in a way to gladden the heart of any mere city man, and 
its warmth filled all that cathedral of pines. Off came 
the bags from the tents, and up went the shelters and 
the sleeping-bags were spread out while the firelight was 
high. Then for supper. Just a simple little wood meal. 
You know. We rigged up our folding grate and our fold- 
ing gridiron, our oven and our broilers, around that 
mighty fire in two jiffies—and prepared our modest lit- 
tle snack of roast oysters—roast oysters!—yes, sir— 
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Collier’s 


roasted in the shells over a wood fire—and the best— 
Oh, well, roast oysters and duck—duck !—grilled duck 
that came apart like butter—wild duck. We had lots 
and lots of grub, but we were just as well pleased that 
there were no more hungry New Yorkers in our party. 
Where the Major sat there is a pile of oyster shells that 
—but why go into details? 

The deep blackness outside of our cathedral was soft 
and grateful. Away off yonder a hound dog made music 
in the hills and no one spoke. Eleven pipes were draw- 
ing well—the pine-needles were soft and warm. We had 
been through a glorious day’s sport—we had tasted the 
rapture of the Big Country and the New Places. Who 
were we that we should lay hold of the finest of sport and 
take to ourselves that which only men of leisure have 
enjoyed? It was no achievement of ours; it was the 
motor-car that made it possible, and the quick, insistent 
demand from the yuick, insistent men who drive motor- 
ears which made some one—some ten, perhaps—invent 
all the little accessories which go with a car—which 
enable us to cruise away for any port—for no port— 
just cruise—with everything aboard that one needs—to 
live in the open and be as comfortable and far hap- 
pier than within walls—to perform easily and naturally 
that which a few years—two years—ago would have 
been impossible. 

Oh, but those sleeping-bags felt good. Toward morning 
when the air grew chill I rather expected we would feel 
the cold, but we didn’t. They are wind-proof and water- 





proof, and made of soft, warm Hudson Bay blanketing— 
a whole series of bags one within the other. They are 
pure wool and as cozy a bed as one can possibly get. 
They have a cute little rubber mattress, which almost 
fits in your coat pocket until you take it out, unfold it, 
and blow it up like a tire—it’s an automobile mattress, 
and a few strokes of a tire-pump inflate it. Then you but- 
ton a flap of that sleeping-bag around the mattress. That 
air mattress is softer, more adaptable to your changes of 
weight—in every way better than the one you are used to 
at home. You can sleep on a pile of stones with that 
mattress under and not know the stones are there. 

Every one hated to get up Sunday morning. It was 
just too utterly gorgeous to be there in those cozy 
warm sleeping-bags and hear the little birds sing, and let 
some one else get breakfast. Some one did get up and 
put the coffee on, and, my goodness! the first whiff of 
it emptied all those sleeping-bags in a minute. 

All we had for breakfast was oatmeal, fisheakes, fried 
potatoes, scrambled eggs, sliced bacon, flapjacks, and 
coffee. If I have a breakfast like that on an appetite like 
that next Sunday I shall give many thanks. 

We washed the dishes—we smoked—we loafed. We 
hated to start. The only thing that we could look for- 
ward to, the only compensating thought that enabled us 
to tear ourselves away from this little piece of paradise, 
was the determination to ryb it into those wise young 
men whom we had invited to join us, but who preferred 
to stay on Broadway or go to some silly city function. 
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The fire department of Springfield, Massachusetts, is equipped with automobile trucks and engines 


oad to Steamboat Sprin 


By HERBERT COREY 


Winner of the Prize in Collier's 1,000-Word ‘‘Automobile Experiences’’ Contest 






































OME hundreds of manuscripts were submitted in competition have been a professional chauffeur if his father hadn’t been able 
S for the prize offered in our issue of September 19 for the to buy him a@ sirty-horsepower, six-cylinder runabout on which 
best brief account of an experience with an automobile. The to lavish his loving attention. Then there was the story of 
judges gave first place to Mr. Corey’s paper because they con- “*Ma’s’’ conversion to ‘*‘the devilish thing’? when a vigorous 
sidered it to be, first of all, a good little story. It is untechnical; long red car whisked her ninety miles under the Colorado stars 
it has the speed of a sage-plains jack-rabbit; and it suggests the to her wounded son before any train had even started toward the 
ubiquity of the automobile—the sort of ‘* you-see-it-no-matter- hospital. It seems plain that the youth who drove the car wrote 
| where-you-go!l’’ surprise of the man who penetrates into the new the account of the trip. Another paper that pleased the readers 
| corners of the country. was from the man who spent a hundred dollars for a little car 
(ood accounts were the rule. The writers worked from a solid that gave him a full share of joy and whetted his appetite for a 
basis of facts—one of the papers that we hope to reproduce in bigger one. The pessimists, appare ntly, didn’t see CoLLtErR’s 
all its curious, illiterate charm tells about the fun two young offer—some papers tell of danger met, some tell of accidents 
mechanics had in building the machine they couldn’t afford to rather thrilling, but none reflected a theory that the automobil 
buy. Another good story was sent by a young man who said he’d is an unmitigated nuisance. 
| eee es = —————— —— — LS a SS - ee 
RO eee afBAst summer the new Moffatt cut of our appreciation of the manner in which he was per shabby, yet promising romance, an old-fashioned four 
J off between Denver and Salt sonally conducting us through the most wonderful scenery 
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Lake came to a pause at McCoy’s, 
Colorado. Seventy odd miles past 
McCoy’s is Steamboat Springs. 








5 That’s where we wanted to go, 
and the optimistic conductor, who 

H had permitted us to ride in the 
& baggage car through Gore Cafon, 
— declared that an automobile stage 

oe S ran from MeCoy’s on to the 
Springs. “The road’s too bad to make the trip at night. 
though,” he declared. “Most people lay over at Toponas.” 
Complacent, city-bred Easterners that we were, “bad 
roads” meant nothing to us. We just supposed that the 
supervisors hadn’t been doing their work properly. We 
didn’t dream of seventy miles of precipice and cafton 
five hours of chills and fever. So we wired on ahead to 


the auto operator, and told him to have the machine 
ready for us at MeCoy’s, prepared to take us elear 
through to Steamboat Springs that night. And then we 
handed more cigars to the baggage man, just as a token 


in all the Rockies. Stiff and a bit sore, but bubbling 
with enthusiasm, we hobbled away from our kitchen chairs 
in the baggage car when the train reached MeCoy’s that 
night, and waved a fraternal farewell to the train crew, 
half-obseured by Havana’s fragrant fumes. 

MecCoy’s isn’t a station. It’s just a pausing point. 
The operator had his chattering instrument installed in 


a freight-car on the siding. “Harry,” according to a 
canvas sign, conducted a short-order restaurant and sold 
soft drinks. “Tom’s Place’ which to the seeing eye 
seemed to be but a tent, promised more cheering refresh 
ment. A canvas hostelry offered beds by the day or week, 
but the immediate proximity of a maison de mule forced 
us to gaze askance at its offered hospitality. All around 
was sand and boulders, except where there was sand and 
cedars MeCoy’s crowned the very crest of a rock foot 
hill, and to get away In any direction one must plume 
down grade. By the sand pile that should have been the 
station platform was linked a freight outfit, two wagon 
coupled together, drawn by a string of ten mules. Dusty 


horse stage stood lopsided in the rutty road. It was of 
the sort one sees in a Wild West show, and its well 
sanded driver and his belted six-shooter might have well 
figured in a Madison Square Garden rescue. 

And there was our auto. It had not felt a polishing 
cloth since the day it left the salesroom, but the tall, 
lank driver had an air of capacity as he fussed about, 
oiling, testing, tapping. In our cheery ignorance we 
jested with him. “One would think you were to start 
in the Vanderbilt Cup,” said we, with a merry chuckle 


“Drove in one of ’em once,” said he, seowling. “The 
Vanderbilt’s like handing cherries to a blackbird com 
pared with this run. This country’s hell.” 

Joe winked at me. I winked at Joe. “Trying to seare 
us,” said we in a stage aside. “Ah, ha! Little le 
knows us.” The driver went on tapping, hammering, 
oiling We got our seats, tied on our suit-cases lighted 
cigars—and the earth fell beneath us That Vanderbilt 
Cup driver had just pulled the throttle wide open, and 
ve were plunging down a precipitous hill, dodging or 
hurdling boulders, plowing through sand beds and 
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Three Styles 


Touring Cars 
Tourabouts 
Roadsters 


Chalmers-Detroit “30” 





“It’s a Good Car” 





Over 1,000 Now In Use 





The time for argument is past. 








Price, $1500 





We invite you 


now to judge this car by performance. 


More than 
running these cars. 


Praise or attack 


1000 owners—everywhere—are 
They’ll say what the cars 
are immaterial 


now 
can do. 


now. Facts 


speak louder than theories when a thousand cars 


are running. 


A score of great records—both for speed and 


endurance—have already 


been won by our 30.” 


For 100 days, one of these cars made four trips 


daily between 


Detroit and Pontiac—208 miles a day. 


It ran 20,800 miles without a single mechanical mis- 
hap. It did not miss a day or a trip in all those 100 


The Two-Bearing 
Crank Shaft 


People who want to sell other cars talk 
about our two-bearing crank shaft. They 
are anxiously watching for one to give out. 

They will be disappointed. 

It has been tested at the University of 
Michigan, under eight times the load 
that it gets in the car. 

It has been tested for years in Europe, 
and has come to be widely adopted. It 
has been tested in Belgium, for 25,000 
miles, on a motor of 96 horse power. 

It has been tested for years on hundreds 
of 4-cylinder cabs put out by Thomas of 
Buffalo, and without a single mishap. 

No amount of talk against the two 
bearing crank shaft by persons whose self 
interest leads them into prejudice can off 
set the fact that this shaft withstands every 
test of experiment and use. Some people 
may have a ¢heory that our two-bearing 
crank shafts will break. But the fact is, 
they don’t—and won’t. 1,000 of these 
crank shafts are in use and are giving 
entire satisfaction. Not one has broken. 

You can’t break them. We will let 
any buyer write his own guarantee on 
our two-bearing crank shaft. 

A le ng bonnet does not make the car 

Neither does a short bonnet. It’s 

the motor under the bonnet. 
suta short bonnet does allow of hanging 
the body between the axles. That means 
ease in riding. Every useless inch put into 
the bonnet means one lost somewhere 
else W he n you make the bonnet aninch 
lo inger than it need be, you must either 
kimp the body an inch, or shove it back 
over the rear axle, where it will ride hard. 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The short bonnet has long been the best 
European practice. On all the best light 
cars of Europe you find the short bonnet 
and suspended body as in the ‘‘30.’’ 

We are talking only of light 30 horse 
power Cars. 

Two ball bearings cannot get out of 
line. More than two are hard to keep 
in line. 


Four Cylinders 
En Bloc 


Rivals who still cling to separate cylin- 
ders denounce the fact that ours are cast 
together. 

Many of the most successful foreign 
makers have used the en bloc cylinders 
for years in their light cars. They are 
used in the Hotchkiss, Mors, Fiat, Unic, 
Beatrix, Delahaye, Aster and other great 
on cars. A number of American 
builders are now following our lead in 
cylinder casting. 

Separate cylinders waste room—make 
the short hood impossible, and every 
extra inch in the hood means an inch 
less in the tonneau. 

Cylinders en bloc are immensely light 
and compact. They are rigid. They allow 
ample water space and aid circulation. 

Sut rivals say, ‘‘Think of the cost of 
replacement.’’ That’s too rare to con 
sider. But we will sell you four new 
cylinders, if you ever need them, for $35 
That answers all. 


When you come to the New York Show, bring a 
good engineer along with you I et ‘him examine 
our features and con re mwithothers. (¢ 
petitors will argue all sorts of chimerical ‘thin gs 


Ask a good enginee fe or the truth. 


days of rain and shine and snow. It had been driven 
more than 6,000 miles before it started on the 20,800 
mile trip. 
a record. 

Last June when we first announced this astound- 
ing car, the facts seemed too good to be true. One 
could scarcely believe that such a car—the most 
up-to-date car on the market—could be sold for $1500. 

Now more than one-third of our possible output 
actual use. asking for more 
cars than we can make. Don’t wait too long if you 
at the New York Show in 
January 16-23. 


No other car at any price ever made such 


is in Our dealers are 


vant one. See them 


Madison Square Garden, 





Chalmers-Detroit “Forty” 





Formerly Thomas-Detroit Forty 





This ts the Roadster—Made also as a Touring Car. 


The Chalmers- Detroit“ Forty”’ 
needs no advertisement. For 
years it has held first placeamong delivered. We 
medium priced cars. And the 
fact that we make it, 
Mr. Coffin designed it, is the last year. Yet the demand 
best guarantee we can possibly 
offer of what our “30” is. 

The “Forty” 
quietest, most economical car of 


users say to each other. 
is the speediest, Made in two styles 
itsclass. Nosimilarcar has made 
so many records in hill climbing, 


Cut This Out 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., 


speed and endurance. It has 


amply proved its supremacy. 








Vail your new catalog to 


About half of our output of 
1909 models have been already 
shall probably 
fall several hundred cars short 
and that of meeting demands, as we did 


created, almost solely, by what 


Touring 
Car and Roadster—price $2750. 


Detroit, Mich. 





Formerly E. R. Thomas-Detroit Co. 


(Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers.) 
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water-courses, slipping sidewise around gnarled cedar 
trees that disputed the right of way. As we slewed side- 
wise in our seats skidding around a turn we saw the sun 
just setting. It was then we bit our cigars in two. “li 
—he’s—trying—to secare—me,” gasped Joe, the words 
juggling out of his mouth as we bounded over bumps, 
“he’s—doing—it.” Miles away and seemingly miles be- 
low we caught a glimpse of the valley bottom. Not slack- 
ening speed, the driver turned carelessly in his seat and 
pointed out a distant speck with one outstretched hand. 
“That’s Toponas,” said he. ‘“That’s the supper ranch.” 

We got out at Toponas, hours after, having but a hazy 
recollection of a continuous plunge down declivities strewn 
with rocks; of a gallant little car bucking the steep hills, 
rushing its own length at a time. Then of the driver 
standing on the foot-tread and speeding up the motor 
uatil the car seemed about to shake to pieces, before he 
released the throttle and it took another bound for- 
ward. We had the appetite of hired men for the supper 
at Toponas. 

Here we changed drivers. “Chris” had to go back to 
MecCoy’s that night, and the owner of the stage line was 
to take us on to Steamboat. For a few miles out of 
Toponas we had a smooth road and light enough to see 
by. It was blind dark when we reached Yampa, and 
stumbled into a frontier saloon to see a white-faced 
gambler deal monte for the Mexican laborers of the rail 
road grade. As we felt our way out of the comparative 
brillianey of that groggery into the cold leather seats 
again, we heard the saloonist say to the new driver: 
“Watch out for Yellow Jacket Hill. There’s been 
a slide up there.” A mile away from Yampa our 
headlights flickered and went out. One measly little 
oil lamp alone furnished illumination for our path. 
The road kept rising. Now and then we felt—we 
did not see—that there had ceased to be anything 
solid on our right. “Three hundred feet to the bot- 
tom of the hill,” said the driver, gruffly. We stopped 
for something, and Joe and I crept to the bank, and 
listened. The depth of that unseen cain is still a 
thing to shudder at. 

We ran at top speed. Now and then we tilted 
high against the cut bank on our left. Once, at 
least, a rear wheel dropped over that dreadful edge, 
and brought a frightened oath from the chauffeur. 
Always the jolting was insufferable. It made con- 
versation impossible. It almost impeded protest. 
Flying eyeless through the dark, we brought up 
with a jerk just in time to avoid collision with a 
masterly-looking red bull, apparently displeased 
with this snorting rival of the night. Twice or 
three times that anemic gleam from our single 
lamp showed us a freight wagon standing in the 
middle of the road. A paler shadow at the side told 
of the freighter’s tentless camp. Now and then a 
warmer feeling to the air told us that we were 
romping through a sage-brush flat. A moment 
later, and the wind cut like a knife as it struck our 
faces. It was whooping up a ghastly cafion, along 
whose rim we were winding blindly. 

The driver’s nose began to itch. Looking back, | 
am persuaded that his nose was really our greatest 
danger. He must scratch it, and to do so would let 
go the wheel with one hand. Always we caromed 
up against the hillside, or through the sage, or 
sagged slowly toward the imminent cafion edge. All 
the wa'y across Yellow Jacket he scratched his nose. 
Joe breathed nine times and I but six and a half in 
that perilous transit. Preserving an affectation of 
calm, we asked the driver why he did not run slowe1 
over such roads. “Can’t,” said he briefly. “Low 
speed’s busted. Got to take it on the high.” And 
he did. Up hill and down, over a mountain road 
bad in the daytime—for we saw it later—infinitely 
perilous at night, he “took it on the high.” And at 
last, topping some heaven-kissing hill in the dread mid 
night, we saw afar off a ray of light. “That’s Steam 
boat,” said he, and incontinently abandoned the road, 
and charged through a sage-brush wilderness, where no 
vestige of path existed, still on the high speed. 

“Tt’s a bully cut-off,” said he, with relief. “I’ll soon 
have a path wore through here.” He accepted a cigar, 








and stopped the auto to start its end aglowing. “I 
ain’t very chatty on these night trips yet,” he said, 
with an effort at apology. “You see, I’ve only been 


running an auto ten days.’ 
Just Heaven! Had we known that on Yellow Jacket! 


A Seattle Speedway 


One of the Prize-Winning Articles Offered in 


( ‘ollie? *s es A ulomobile Exper 1ences ’? Contest 


By A. W. McCULLY 


Rederiet 8 UTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS are so fre 

. quent that they hardly deserve the 
name of episode. Sometimes, however 

4 A an element so ludicrous will creep in 
that the story will bear repetition 

: The moon was very pale the night 





that our episode befell us, and the ait 
was still Leslie and | occupied the 
front seat in a touring car. You all know the joy of a 
clear course, and, as ours opened up before us, the in 


+ 


evitable speed followed 


For one short second we knew that it was coming 
then a ripping crash as the big timbers of tl bridge 
were torn aside, and we shot out into space 

In spite of the five hundred years or so that it seemed 
I presume it took the car only a few seconds to strike 
the water two inches deep at that stage of the tide 
sy the time | realized myself still an inhabitant of this 
world, the tide had run out another inch, and the ear 
settled up to its hubs in the ooze At that time I 


did not question our right to still be occupying the 


Collier’s 


front seat, but it did seem odd that we should have 
stopped. Half in seeking for an-explanation, | looked 
back. 

A hundred yards behind us the trestle loomed indis- 
tinetly through the night. Moreover, that trestle was 
forty feet above our heads. Then I realized that the 
car was still settling. I put my foot out gingerly, then 
hurriedly drew it back. All about us was darkness, 
and if any of you have tried to wade through tide flats, 
perhaps you can gain some idea of our predicament. 

I presume I should make it a little plainer. We live 
in a town that always boasts something a little better 
or a little newer, and we have a speedway that is unique. 
In years gone by, when Seattle was a wide-open town, 
there was a bicycle trestle running up the bay to a 
quiet little suburb on the banks of the Duwamish River. 
Reform swept westward, and when the city reformed, 
the quiet little village changed its name and character. 
The bicyele trestle became an automobile speedway. 

Now, this was all well and good, and the old path made 
a good road; but in Seattle they are always building a 
new railroad somewhere, or filling in tide lands, 01 
dredging a new channel, so that this speedway became 
a network and changed its course regularly about three 
times a week. True to the slander cast upon it, it is 
a way of darkness. 

It was growing late and we held a council of war. It 
was very evident that we had failed to make one of the 





Chicago’s Electric-Lighted Street-Cleaners 
In order to protect them from being run down by automo- 
biles the sweepers in South Park, Chicago, wear electric lights 
on their heads so as to be plainly visible to the approaching 
driver. Because of this headgear the men are called ‘‘fireflies”’ 


new turns and gone off into the tide flats. Others had 
done the same thing: wherein our performance differed 
was that we were neither killed nor maimed. Even out 
machine landed right side up. 

The weary hours dragged on, and no one heeded the 
blasts of our horn. Even the flashes over the bridge 
ceased, while, owing to a list forward, our lights were 
buried in the ooze. A thick fog blew up. Not even the 
spirit of youth and a black-bear robe could keep that 
chill out. We perched on the back of the seat to get 
our feet out of the mud, and, save for the added altitude, 
we were no nearer Seattle than before. 

With the cold, gray dawn the fog lifted a little. Out 
of the gloom appeared a figure swinging briskly. We 
tooted frenziedly. This figure at least was not making 
too much noise to hear us. He did hear us. He placed 
his vegetable basket on the road before him and blew on 
his hands. Then he stood attentively. Finally he 
walked over to the shattered rail and dropped on his 
face, peering cautiously over the edge. 

He looked like a man seeing ghosts. I don’t know 
whether in the end he concluded we were real or vision 
ary: I do know that he sprang to his feet and raced 
along at a pace that did that speedway credit 

We grew desperate. It was almost time for the tide 
to reach us again. We held our second council of wat 
and we held it with feeling. 

Then in the distance we heard an unmistakable clatter 


and clang We could make the department out dimly 
when it stopped fifty yards down the trestle After 
that we saw our farmer friend running, hatless and 
with waving arms. Evidently his explanations were not 
very lucid, for two firemen followed him with a nozle 


and we just missed their stream. 
However, the farmer had displayed true instinet in 


turning in the fire-alarm, for the hook and ladder com 
pany rescued us, though they left the machine for the 
sulvage company 

Now, it is very probable that the sight of a lon 
couple huddled on the back of a seat, with the automo 
bile fast in the flats. and the tide coming in, is ludi 
‘rous and a good joke but it has taken time to wear 
away the rougher edges sufficiently to let the “true 


sion” of that “false alarm” go forth. 


A Poor Man’s Auto 


¢ 


e 





. ye . , . . ‘ec . 
A Prize-Winner in Collier's ~“ Automobile 


Experiences’’ Contest 


By RHEY T. SNODGRASS 


Spee HE'S yours for a hundred, my boy, and 


a blamed good machine. New cylinder 

last year, new copper tanks of double 

an capacity, lamps, searchlight, generator, 
} tires good with an extra shoe and two 

tubes. Can you beat it for a hundred?” 

Now who ever heard of an automo- 

bile for a hundred? Yet here it was 


before me, apparently as ready for business as its owner, 


who had good reasons for selling. 


I confessed it was a 


bargain if the machine would run. And it did run. 
Thus in a few rapturous moments I hurdled over from 
the ranks of the poor and joined the envied fraternity 


of 


the rich. For a man with a humble hundred in a 


savings bank is poor, while he with an auto is rich, even 
if the auto only cost that same humble hundred. And 
my riches consisted not solely in that proud feeling that 
came welling up from m¥ subway and almost burst the but- 
tons off my shirt-front when my friends came out of their 


viciously neglected pavement, when zing! 


way to say: “Hello!” and add: “How’s your ear?” 
Mine was also a wealth of experiences, pleasant, 
and profane. 

For I soon found that a poor man with a poor 
man’s auto can enjoy nearly all of the delights 
and suffer nearly all of the misfortunes of his six 
cylinder brother higher up. Style I had not, extreme 
speed I had not, but fun and exhilaration, oh, yes! 

Being the same “close student of human nature” 
which every man believes himself to be, I took de 
light in observing the evolution of the motorist, not 
only in myself but in the fellows I met on the road. 
Traveling is great fun, too. And the pleasure of 
taking Friend Wife for a quiet little spin through 
the country could not have been enhanced very 
much, even by more cylinders and horse-power. 

On the road I noted the types of motorist, vary- 
ing yet easily classified. The man who runs his 
first car looks very different from the blasé road- 
eater. The fellow who “understands” his machine 
has a different bearing from him who merely drives 
and lets some one else do the tinkering. 

3ut to return to my own car; I got the worth 
of my hundred in the first two weeks. It was a 
single-seat runabout, one of those ‘“curved-dash” 
affairs. I used it hard, and it stood it well. We 
live in the country, a few miles from a few places, 
and more miles from more places. As a _ conve- 
nience, the little buzz-buggy was great! And as a 
means of seeing Jersey towns and Jersey moun- 
tains it was still greater. 

Did I have any troubles? Sure I had. Ma- 
chinery is not divine. There is only one kind of 
automobile that won’t give some trouble sometimes. 
Now, reader, please remain gentle: I merely refer to 
an idle automobile. Mine was not that kind. But I 
discovered that most of the faults of the machine, 
were really the faults of a human being. 

One glorious Sabbath morn, when Nature was all 
smiles and fragrance (oh, pshaw! I ought to have 
used this for my opening sentence), I went over to 
Morristown to bring the car home from a repair 
shop (vulgarly known as a garage). And, by the 
way, I know an honest, reliable garage man in 
Jersey. (Name furnished on application.) I got 
the car and came bounding along the fashionable 
main street, touching only the high spots on the 
the engine 


stopped, and I had barely enough headway to draw 
alongside the curb, right in front of a big stone church. 


Co; 


it off, sleeves up, | toiled and broiled in the sizzling 


sun for just one hour, sixty minutes, one twenty-fourth 
of a day. During my busiest season, slamming, damning, 
and praying all at once, I heard the church organ rolling 
out a postlude, and the great congregation filed forth. 
rhere 1 was, more conspicuous than I had ever been in 
my whole life, grease-covered, dripping, and red with rage. 

When the crowd had passed on to its Sunday din- 
ner, I sat down on the curb to reason with myself. I 


dec 


sided that the car was all right, but that I was wrong. 


[ had been unfair in abusing it and all ears and all 
things and all people and every separate atom of the 
universe, for I myself had probably done something to 


get 


that machine into trouble. Of course I had! I had 


stowed a ball of packing in the battery box on top of 


the 


batteries. Jumping the jounces of Morristown’s 


rough-and-tumble roadstead had jarred that ball of 
packing against the wiring so as to short-circuit. 


In three seconds I was thrashing down the road 


toward home in such paroxysms of joy and speed that 
when my muffler dropped I never stopped to pick it up. 


But all good things go. I sold the car and got back 


my 


ather liked the noise of the direct exhaust 


hundred. Why Well, to be frank, Friend Wife is 


rather a—that is to say, the car was rather small for 


family use. It steered with a tiller, and, honestly, you 
can’t blame a woman for not continuing to enjoy motor- 
ing with a bony elbow, even her husband’s jabbing her 


a hundred times a minute as the exigencies of steering 


ma 


y require. 
But I am still a motorist. 


Having been once baptized 


vith benzine, my motor spirit declines to decline | am 
yoing to take my little hundred, add another fifty, and 


vet 


another ear, this time a wheel-steerer 


Another thing I am going to get, which very few 
people have ever sueceeded in getting a free 1g «1n 
COLLIER’S, the National Weekly Here is the ad 

Wanted—About three hundred dollars’ worth of good 
running runabout for a sudden hundred and fifty Very 
scarce there may be only one rhat’s the one I want 


r. S., South Orange, New Jersey 




















What “Good” 


Tires Mean to You 


Thruout the world Morgan & Wright tires are known as “good” 
tires---because they are. @ This fact---this statement of demonstrated 
quality---is vitally important to the motorist, for--- 

1. Is a guarantee against wholly unnecessary repair bills; against all 
repair bills, in fact, except those necessitated by accident or natural wear. 

2. It stands for protection fo the car---which protection can be 
secured only by the use of tires that are built (as all Morgan & Wright 
tires are) to withstand emergency test as well as ordinary service; and 

3. Itis an assurance that you will be spared the exasperating incon- 
venience which always attends breakdowns of any kind---especially 
those against which you coald be protected. 


Morgan & Wright Tires 


have literally won over hundreds of motorists because of their well-known 
protective quality---the quality that makes them absolutely safe tires to 
use under any conditions. Whether this protection is secured thru the 
superior grade of materials used, or thru our particular method of tire 
building, or as a result of our extremely rigid inspection and test system, 
is comparatively unimportant. @ The vital consideration---and the one 
that appeals to the experienced motorist---is this: These tires actually 
stand up, week in and week out, as only tires can that are made as 
MORGAN & WRIGHT fires are. @ And it is because users have 
repeatedly found this to be true, and because of what it means to motor- 
ing, that we invite all motorists to give these tires an impartial, compara- 
tive test. 
There is no method of making friends equal to the method of making good. 


MORGAN & WRIGHT, DETROIT 


Branches, Agencies or Dealers Everywhere 


IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASI 
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A Rediscovered Road 


A Highway That the Automobile Will Bring into Its Own Again 


By E. RALPH ESTEP 





oa. nN a 5% UTOMOBILING, paradoxically, 
e 5 has turned good inns into poor 
hotels and poor hotels into good 
inns. The “joy party,” a_ by- 
product of motoring which com- 
A P bines midnight, high-balls, and 
first-page newspaper stories, has 
possessed suburban hostelries of 
é > ancient and respectable origin. 
foe ¥ sy In the colonial kitchen reigns an 
imported chef. The quaint waiter 
who served ale has been replaced by a sleek parasite 
who serves champagne. The buxom dame and her loyal 
spouse have turned over the place to directoire chorus 
ladies with moneyed admirers. 

Out on the bold highway that staggers valiantly over 
rough mountains and drops into tortuous valleys, merely 
for the sake of repeating the crooked journey across 
other and sterner ridges, 
the taverns which sank 
into oblivion with the 
building of railways have 
again become landmarks. 
Motor-cars have reopened 
erstwhile famous _ post- 
roads, long since deserted 
by all but local travel. 
Romance has been reawak- 
ened, history repeats, and 
begoggled travelers stop 
by the cluster of pines 
which are the only monu- 
ment at the grave of 
General Braddock on the 
National Pike. 

Down at McConnells- 
burg, in the shadow of 
Big Cove Mountain, a few 
leagues from Gettysburg 
and a dozen miles from the 
nearest railway, there is 
a country hotel-keeper who 
recently was sore because 
both he and his house were 
very, very old. Now he 
has taken a new lease of 
life and radiates benefi- 
cence, while his wife dis- 
tributes fried chicken with 
a bountiful hand. He remembers far back into the days 
when his grandfather ran the place and colonial gen- 
erals praised the board. He regales dusty automobilists 
with yare stories from the repertoire of the dashing 
stage-drivers of ye olden time. He tells all the inter- 
esting details and some facts in the history of the famous 
trail that opened the West and was the first real trunk- 
line of overland travel. 

Listen to the stories told in this and other inns which 
have awakened to the new trade of the new travelers; 
segregate the possibilities from the homely conceits of 
the eager narrators, and you may, get a fairly accurate 
account of the road’s long and varying existence. 

First, it was an Indian trail, running as_ nearly 
straight across the mountains as the red men were able 
to go. Then the red-coated soldiers of the British colo- 
nies went over it about the middle of the eighteenth cen 
tury, bent on the capture of Fort Duquesne. Under the 
direction of General Forbes, assisted by George Wash 
ington, they chopped a path through the trees and 
hewed a rough, winding shelf along the mountainsides. 

Duquesne captured and the settlement of the broad 
western valley lands made possible, the road became the 
course of an unending stream of emigrants. During the 
Revolution it reverted to military uses. Soon after that 
war had ended, the work of converting the well-worn 
trail into a turnpike began. Taverns and towns in 
creased along the way. The stage-coach anticipated the 
road-building. Before the various stock companies had 
finished the pike, it had become the most notable thor 
oughfare extending east and west. There was a regular 
system of recklessly driven stages, followed by freight 
wagons, and the road became a great artery of trade. 

For over half a century there has been no stage coach 
on the old Forbes road. Only the Dutch farmer of 
eastern Pennsylvania, driving to market, and the rugged 
mountaineer of the western end, hauling logs or his 
scanty garden produce, have used the yellow path and 
stopped to exhange news at the weather-beaten toll gates. 
The taverns existed on a meager trade or disappeared. 
The storms washed the surface off the road and left it, in 
time, what it was at first, simply a trail over bare rock or 
a litter of loose stones like the bed of a dried old river. 

Automobilists, answering the call of the hills, have 
given the road new fame and boomed the business of the 
inn, general store, and toll gate. The road has a new fame, 
built entirely on the scenery, without regard for any 
thing else. Once it took fifteen to twenty days to travel 
by stage from Pittsburg’ to Philadelphia. Now it takes 
as many hours by automobile. None of the smoother roads 
of New England, the more pleasantly situated pikes of 
Maryland and Virginia, the longer highways of the Mis 











sissippi Valley, or the hazardous routes of the Rockies, 
has created such a keen desire among motorists for stren 
uous touring as here is displayed. And touring, indeed, 


is strenuous on this Pennsylvania air line. 





A bit of hill road 


Collier’s 


The Glidden tourists found it so two sue- 
cessive seasons. From the high corners of 
the ridges the mountaineers watched the 
flying show in wonderment. The cars fol- 
lowed one another closely. Even at toll 
gates their progress was unchecked, for 
a passenger in each bouncing, swaying 
tonneau tossed silver to the astonished 
guardians of the pike; while each driver, 
clutching doggedly at a jerking, strain- 
ing steering-wheel, drove into a maelstrom 
of dust that seemed to have no_begin- 
ning and no end. Streaked with grease, 
sweat and dirt, his face was that of a made-up clown. 

The motor roared its challenge to other motors. No 
need to watch the road. That car ahead told the story, 
as it rose, hesitated, and bounced. Hence, a quick swing 
to the right, a crunching of brakes, a lurching of car and 
a tossing of passengers. One-two, three- 
four, the wheels rose in succession as the 
car struck the huge ridge obliquely, and 
then car, passengers, springs, and all came 
down together in a heap, just in time to 
swing again for the next “thank-you- 
ma’am” of the thousands on the mountain 
road. Always the car ahead, dancing in 
the dust, guided the car behind. 

Even motor-cars may tire. Perhaps a 
spring snapped and quit on some dust- 
hidden ridge. The line broke, mended it- 
self, and continued, but the string had 
stretched; the dust ribbon was dispelled. 
In the respite from the mad dash goggles 
were wiped and eyes wandered over the 
mountain picture. Romance replaced real 
ism. Imagination turned hillside scenes 
into what they were a hundred years ago, 
when galloping horses pulled rumbling 
stages up those same five-mile slopes and 
over those same water-breakers. While it 
was this motoring that brought the Forbes 
road into the limelight of general interest, 
the individual trips across the Alleghanies 
have been the ones to arouse the people along 
the route to their new distinction and create 
an importance for the road not shared by 
any other highway of the coaching days. 

All kinds of motorists essay the difficult 
passage. Once, on the windy crest of Laurel 
Ridge, under a lowering sky and with the rocks slippery 
in their thin coating of rain-soaked clay, two parties 
met. One was ensconced in the roomy tonneau of a mam- 
moth new touring car. Father and three sons were the 
picture of dejection. The chauffeur wore the manner of 
a soldier. Evidently this was his first experience in wild 
country and he intended to deliver the goods or run the 
car off the side of some precipice. Anxiously the father 
questioned about the road to Bedford. Hills, valleys, 





The horses are shy in these secluded parts 


to break the record. Many a reconstructed villager has 
been aroused from his sleep in the small hours by a rush 
ing, whirring sound like the startled flight of pheasants. 
Drowsily he mutters: 

“There goes Jake; I hope he has better luck this time.” 

Then he turns over and goes back to his dreams. 

Leaving Pittsburg just before dawn, there is a nerve 
wearing, uninteresting ride over rough streets into a 
hilly country where the scenery is composed of rolling 
mills, mining structures, and coke ovens. The car tears 
through a fog-bank as through a solid wall, for headlights 
can make no impression on the white, sepulehral bounds. 

As the saffron wave of light in the east tips the 
heavy smoke clouds, the alert driver swings open the 
throttle and the car rushes into the real hills that dis 
pel the notion of adjacent industry. It is hard to 
distinguish between hills and mountains. The ascents 
become longer, rougher, and have more turns. That is 
all. The declivities seem to be steeper going down than 
going up, except that the laboring car knows the differ 
ence. There is always a valley at the left, sometimes 
broad and cultivated, sometimes abrupt and wild. At 
the right there is a sheer rock wall or a forest-covered 
slant of hill. The road is ever a shelf, winding up and 
down, and with each repeating eyele bringing harder 
climbs and more treacherous coasts. Eve hundred 
yards there is a water-braker. There are over eight hun- 
dred of them between Pittsburg and Philadelphia. 

The passengers have no physical comfort. They are 
bouneed up and down and around about. They try all 
possible ways of sitting in the hurtling tonneau and a 
few ungraceful postures above it. Their pleasure must 
come from the panoramic glimpse of the mountainsides 
and the still, mist-canopied lowlands. 

As the car rumbles to the top of a ridge and the view 
is momentarily cleared of trees, a long, deep-blue stripe 
across the horizon marks another line of mountains, far 
away—so far away it seems‘as though there could be 
no room for more on the other side. Yet another always 
looms up when the top of the expected last one jis 
reached. It is a relief to drop down into the valley of 
the Juniata and run along its rippling waters for a 
while, and it is discouraging to have to turn again up 
the long climb of still another range. 

Passengers have been known to pray for something to 
happen to the car: a puncture 
or even a worse evil which 














will break the going. There 
is no diner on this limited. 
Sandwiches hardly satiate the 
gnawing appetites. The only 
scheduled stop is at MeCon 
nellsburg for gasoline, but 
there is cheer in the knowl 
edge at this station that there 
are just two more ridges to 
cross, 

Kast of the mountains the 
road rolls among the well 
tilled hills of the Dutch farm 
ers. The surface is fairly 
smooth and the car flies. 
None cares now for the dread 
“thank-you-ma’am,” which is 
taken with a rush. Gettys 
burg adds a momentary touch 
of seriousness. Towns and a 
city or two are passed. Farm 
houses are frequent. Dogs are 
more frequent. Occasionally 





The going is about as good as traveling along the course of a dry stream stolid cattle block the way. 


forests, wide perspectives, beautiful colorings, and auto 
mobiling had lost their charm. He wanted to get to 
Bedford in time for supper. He exhaled a strong im 
pression of having undergone more hardship than did 
young George Washington when he personally conducted 
that same stretch of road westward through the wilder 
ness toward Fort Duquesne. 


Others there are who have challenged Father Time to 
a curveting race for the whole three hundred and three 
miles of the peculiar course. Their prowess has become 


tavern gossip in the valley towns. For them the general 
storekeepers stand ready to hustle gasoline with unprece 
dented alacrity. About them the mountaineers have many 
facts and fancies to recount to other passing tourists. 
Well-known in many a paltry village which has stood 
the weather for over a century to be on hand early at the 
new game, is the sanguine individual who always starts 
from the western end before midnight and drives with 
uninterrupted rush through the black night and the dense 
early morning fog in successive but unavailing endeavors 


The country grows. richer, 
flatter, and more thickly populated. The road parallels 
a railway. There is a race with a fast freight train 

The unrestrained, tumultuous flight slackens amid 
peaceful estates and quiet suburban towns, which sug 
gest law, order, and, what is more important, a watch 
ful constabulary armed with stop-watches. There is 
plenty of time in which to loiter along sleepy lanes and 
meander through the drives of Fairmount Park, toward 
Broad Street, which is in Philadelphia. 

Some day the Forbes road will be dotted with motor 


ists, fast and slow. It is not likely to escape the work 
of the road-builders, the State-aid enthusiasts, and auto 
mobile clubs howling at the doors of legislatures. First 
its surface will be ironed out and then a crowned road 
will supersede the water-breakers. Then even the timid 
automobilist with his wife and offspring may venture 
to drive its length in a single day It is possible, too, 
that the time-worn inns may become hotels and that 
“joy parties” will follow in the wake of the hardier 
motorists who paved the way across the Alleghanies 
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VICTORY AT SAVANNAH 
Truffault-Hartford Shock Absorbers 


Wagner wins Grand Prize using Truffault-Hartford Shock Absorbers. 
His Fiat car, Truffault-Hartford equipped, finished first, covering the 


402 Miles at the rate of 65.5 miles an hour 


A new American record for road racing. 
Wagner, among the most successful professional drivers of the world, 
never drives without Truffault-Hartfords on his car. 


rate of 52.6 miles per hour. 


The extraordinary speed maintained in both races was made possi-_ i 


- oe ee ; not we “ driven Maxwells since 1905 at cost below that of keeping 
all vibration, jolt and jar and minimized the wear and tear on the tires. i! 


ble by the use of the Truffault-Hartford Shock Absorbers which absorbed 


Any automobile, whether it be a racer, touring car, a roadster or a run- 
about, can be made smoother running, more comfortable by the use of 
the Truffault-Hartford Shock Absorbers. 


Made in three sizes 


Standard for cars over 1800 Ibs. 
(per set of four) $60.00 


Intermediate for cars from 1200- 
1800 Ibs. (per set of four) $40.00 


Junior for smaller cars and run- 
abouts weighing upto 1200lbs. 
(per set of four) $25.00 


Complete fittings furnished without extra cost. 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO. 
163 Bay St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Branches: 


THE 


ASCENDENCY 


Diamond? 
TIRES— ¢:| 


Always first—will continue 


Logically constructed from the be- 
ginning, their advance in efficiency 
has been logically worked out. They 
are pre-eminently for service. 

In the successful manufacture of 
tires for racing cars we have made 
exclusive use of that test in its rela- 
tion to work of greater importance 
the requirements of every-day usé 
and touring. 

For 1909 Diamond tires are built 
with an intimate knowledge of 1908 
results, coupled with the large d 
vantage gained by our having more 
Diamond tires both casings and 
tubes—in service, for the basis of our 
judgment, than had any other two 
makers combine: 

There’s also the quick acting rim 
proposition, and ONE 100% efficiency 
rim—the MARSH. 


Inquiries receive eve 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


ry attention 








from Maine to San Francisco. 








Mention make, model and year of car when ordering. 





New York, 212-214W. 88th St. Boston, 319 Columbus Ave. 





WATCH FOR THE 


| BANDED RADIATOR Can Hl Afford 


an Automobile? 


If you have asked yourself 


this question, I want to get in 





IT MEANS MOTOR- 
ING SATISFACTION 


personal touch with you for I can prove that 


Maxwell 
“The Aristocrat of moderate priced cars” 


is not only the car you can afford, but the one car that you 


THE LANCIA CAR, driven by Hilliard and equipped with Truf- = C@nnot afford not to own. 


fault-Hartford Shock Absorbers, won the International Light Car Race 


at Savannah—196 miles—in 3 hours i S 33 se s > its 
” es—in 3 hours, 43 minutes and 33 seconds, at the & jn+ want to talk cost,—not first cost alone, but cost of 


Here I 


Our catalogue goes into mechanical details. 


maintenance. I will show you letters from men who have 
a horse and carriage. 
There are twelve thousand Maxwells in daily use now 
Ask an owner to show you 
his repair bill. 
it Every statement made here I can prove with cold facts 
But I can’t, unless you write me and tell me 
= your needs. Let me help you select one of the five Maxwell 
models that fits your case. A postal will bring a catalogue, 
“ but I would rather you write me personally. 


7 an Pres. 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY 
P. O. Box 12 
Main Office and Factory, TARRYTOWN,WN. Y. 


“ and figures. 


ii Pawtucket, R. I. New Castle, Ind. 
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The name Locomobile on a shaft-drive car 
guarantees its superiority. The New “30” 
shaft-drive model is as strong, durable and 
safe as our famous chain cars. Powerful— 


Yj 
UAL 












\ . silent—easily handled—and, above all, easy \ 
\ riding. Thoroughly developed and fully tested through \ 
\ three years’ actual road work. Motor, 44 x4™%, 38h. p., \ 
~ actual. Wheels, 34in. Price, $3,500 (top extra). . 
NS : 
. The ‘‘40’’ Locomobile is the logical choice 
\ of those who want a high-powered seven- \ 
~ passenger car. Price, $4,500. Also Runa- \ 
N bout or Baby Tonneau and Closed Cars. \N 
SC Nee A ‘*40’’ Locomobile won the Philadelphia Founders \ 

Week Stock Chassis Race, the most important event of its kind \ 

ever held in America. N 





Uy 


Send 10c. for a set of 12 Souvenir Post Cards, 
showing the 90 h. p. Locomobile winning the 
1908 International Race for the Vanderbilt Cup, 
the first American car to achieve this triumph. 


NEW YORK; Broadway and 76% St.~ BOSTON :589 Boylston St 
PHILADELPHIA: 245 N-Broad St.~ CHICAGO;1354 Mic higan Ave. 


( ( " The Locomobile Company of America. Bridgeport,Conn. 
“ip 
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Thomas 4-60 Flyer $4500 
Thomas Town Car $3000 





Members of Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


The Thomas 6 Cyl., 70 H. P. Flyer—Equipped with “Flyabout” Body-$6 000 
The most Powerful, Complete and Luxurious Stock Car Made 


—complete with glass front, top and speedometer. 





Thomas 6-40 Flyer $3000 _E. R. THOMAS MOTOR CO., Buffalo, N. Y. complete illustrated. story 


complete illustrated story 


of New York-Paris Race 





Acady Slated tires 


HESE popular tires with Continental Demount- 
able Rims will be exhibited at both New 
York Auto Shows. Every car manufacturer in 

America recommends them as the most perfect and 


economical tire equipment when the carrying of spare 
tires, already inflated, is desired. Cheerfully demon- 
strated at all of our sales offices and orders filled 
three days from time wheels are delivered. We 
know you will want them on your new car and to 
avoid delay you must specify early. Many present 
motorists are already “wise’—with them the fear of 
tire troubles is a thing of the past. Remember one 
investment only covers all expense—and any clincher 
and standard tube will fit. Our beautiful brochure 
“Continental Ready-Flated Tires” 


your request. 


Return CONTINENTAL CAOUTCHOUC CO. 


this cou- J. M. GILBERT, Gen’l Mgr 
1788-90 Broadway, New York City 


Branches and Distributing Agents 


forwarded at 


pon and we 
will send beau 


tiful booklet 
Albany, N. Y Hartford, Conn 
Boston, Mass Huntington, | 
; ’ Brooklyn, N. Y Minneapolis, Minn 
Name Buffalo, New Orleans, La 
Chicago, Ill Philadelphia, Pa 
Cleveland, O San Francisc« 


Detroit, Mich 


Street 


City. 
Re presentatives every where you motor 


State. 


MOTOR CAR 


“The First Real Successor to the Horse’’ 


EGARDLESS of what one pays fora 

motor car, if the fundamental princi- 

ples of the car are expensive to main 
tain, the cost per mile, as well as the depre 
ciation, isabnormal. And this is true whether the car is constructed to humor 
expensive tastes, or to sell on the attractiveness of its price. 

As you read in the evening, you do not light every room in the house, nor do you huddle up 
toacandle. The former would be needless expense for the light you want. The latter would 
be insufficient and inefficient—you provide a light which is efficient for the comfort and 
service you require. p : 

For the same reasons you should not buy a many-cylindered, pneumatic-tired motor car, 
which creates excessive expense for the actual service rendered. Nor should you purchase 
a flimsy, crudely constructed carriage motor car, 
which has neither the efficiency nor durability to be 
truly economical. The Reliable Dayton corresponds 
to the light you read by. It supplies the efficiency 
and service you want without creating unnecessary 
expense. Itisthe product of brains, skill and experi 
ence, combined with reliable materials and workman 
ship; it is cheapest in the end because built right in 
the beginning. 


$800 
(without top) 


Oar catalogue is an unusual piece of motor car literature. 
e Dayton is constrt nd why it is not constructed 
ontains 1 luable and instructive data regarding m 
ral s worth writing for; will be sent on request 


RELIABLE DAYTON MOTOR CAR CO. 
Dept. 15, Chicago, Ill. 


7) ee 














The Atlas Engine is Practically Indestructible 


[The parts which cause the rapid deterioration of all four-cycle engines are 
entirely eliminated in the Atlas—such as valves, valve seats, valve shafts, gears, 
cams, push rods, rocker arms, pins, springs, etc. 

The reliability and indestructibility of the Atlas engine is one of its strongest 
features. A feature you will appreciate more and more with each 


SUCCESSIVE 
year's use of this engine 


Here’s our line for 1909 
>» Runabout $1400 
> Runabout 1900 
> Touring Car 000 
> Town Car 500 
» Taxicab 350 
> Delivery Wagon 1900 
many other points of eriority about 
as Car you should kr you bas 
exhibit at the Grand Central Pala 
r writ , tal f valuabl 
ot nf at 
ATLAS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Members A. M. C. M. A 


78 Birnie Ave. Springfield, Mass. 


Price $2000 New York Office 1876 Broadway 
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I'THOUT forgetting that, after all, a motor car is a piece 
of machinery, the Pierce Arrow has never failed to offer 


its owner the highest luxury also. 
Here is the Pierce Runabout, the same effective Pierce 


chassis, fitted with a smaller body, combining all of the eth- 
ciency of the Pierce engine with the convenience of a runabout. 


24 H. P. 36 H. P. 


Two Passenger Runabout, $3,050 $3,700 
Three Passenger Runabout, $3,100 $3,750 


Rur tl vy 19 P models include TOURING The Pierce Arrow Cars will be exhibited in New York only at the Madison Square 
f r New York rep 


Be i¢ ibout the other nev 909 erce 
UGHAMS, SUBURBANS, LANDAUS and LANDAULETTES, Garden S} 


ihe 
CARS, BR¢ 
60 H. P., 4 and 6 Cylinder 


THE GEORGE N. PIERCE COMPANY, (“xccscti?wansicacs) BUFFALO, N. Y. 


10W, anuary 16 to 23, 1909, and at ti esroon 
atives, THE HAROLDS MOTOR CAR CO., 233 West 54t! 
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“AG RORGETGESRI IIH ATES yo sigtone er? 


All Cars Sold by Us Are Licensed Under Selden Patent and Guaranteed for One Year 











HE Palmer-Singer line of cars—five types varying in horse power and rae as the motor car sensation of 1908. 
So immediate and so extensive was the demand in 1908 for our lightning-fast Six-Sixty, our speedy, snappy, graceful 
Skimabout, that we were unable to manufacture enough c -ars to supply purchasers in New York City alone. Now, 

with enlarged factory facilities, for the first time, we give the country at large an opportunity to learn of how much real 
motor car value may be purchased for a moderate sum. The policy of this hose is and always has been to build cars 
which would be unquestionably the best in the world, of their type and class, entirely irrespective of price, No cars at 
any price can surpass the Palmer-Singer line in tonite of materials used, in quality of workmanship, in design, in style, 
in ‘efficiency, performance and durability. We do not except the best of the foreign makes of the same type, style and 
power rating. On the other hand, a large proportion of 
Palmer-Singer ’08 cars have been sold to men who never 
before owned an American car, but who say after giving 
our cars a hard season’s use, that they are unquestionably 
superior to the best foreign makes. When we say that 
money cannot buy better cars than those sold by us, we 
are fully aware of the extent of the claim and we stand 
behind this statement. Each of our five models is the 
best that can be built in its class and horse power—this 
we guarantee. 


































Read the specifications of our cars. They are eloquent— 
compare them with the specifications of other makes—at two 





Palmer-Singer Town and Country Car—28-30 H. P.—$3500, is powerful enough to take its full 
complement of passengers on long, hard tours over any roads that any oa carcan traverse. Open it is thousand dollars more in price. Bi he specifications show WHY 
a light, comfortable Landaulet for country use, with an ever-ready she Ite rin case of storm. It is an ex- 
tremely elegant summer car. Closed it is an ideal winter car—automatically, heated, with the temperature —we hav © already sold more 1909 cars than we could build 1 in 
always at the control of the passengers. For winter touring it has noequal. It far surpasses the heavy " 
imported foreign town c ars which from their heavy bodies and low power are entirely unfitted for country all of 1g08. 


use. Asa town car it is luxurious and beautiful, with every accessory to looks and c¢ omfc rt. It is the 
most completely serviceable car that money can buy. You should really know its details as our catalog — . - 
shows them. It is very much worth while. Specifications Common to All Palmer-Singer Models 


Nickel steel is used to give lightness and strength. Imported F. & S. ball bearings exclu- 
sively. Bosch high-tension magnetos. Multiple disc clutches. Double and single drop frames. 
Drop forged I beam front axle—four-speed selective type, sliding gear transmissions with direct 
drive on third speed. rakes equalized, all expanding type and on rear wheels. Universal joints 
on all steering connections. Shaft-driven, all moving parts inclosed in dust-proof cases. 





The following letter from an owner is a fair example of the 
expressions of appreciation which others are constantly sending us: 


PALMER & SINGER MFG. CO., 
Mr, Paut Picarp, General Mer., Western Branch, 
1321 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

My dear Mr. Picard: Beg to acknowledge receipt of yours of the 22d inst., requesting me 
to give you my opinion of the Six-Sixty Palmer & Singer car which I purchased from you about 
four weeks ago. 

__ Iam very glad to say that I am more than satisfied with my car. Have made two trips from 
Chicago to Cedar Rapids and back, 254 miles each way, and besides have run it around Cedar 
Rapids and Chicago a great deal. My odometer registers 2090 miles. The car has alw ays behaved 
wonderfully well and I have never had any mechanical trouble with it. The speed, the power and 








Palmer-Singer Six-Sixty—6-cyl., 60 H. P., 65 miles an hour guaranteed—$3500. This is the the flexibility of the motor are all that could be wished for. 
Motor Sportsman’s Car de Luxe. We guarantee 65 miles an hour Ne ither in this country nor abroad is The direct drive on the third speed is particularly advantageous as it allows me to run from 
there anything of its type and class to c« ire with it. It gives pe ind speed in a degree that mere two miles up to fifty miles, picking up very fast if necessary. The multiple disc clutch you have on 
words cannot make you appreciate | x-Sixty is a 6-cy sedee, @ ) i P | 1 car capable of record this car is very efficient. Although | have 126 wheel base, I can turn in less thantwo lengths of the 






car. The brakes are strong enough for a car double the weight and I have never had to use the 
emergency. For the last « ‘eht years I have driven, and still possess, the best foreign cars, such as 
Mercedes and Itala, but for easy riding, reliability and power the Palmer & Singer Six-Sixty is, if 
anything, better than either of the others. 

ou may use this letter as you please and may refer any of your prospective customers to 


me, and ure y< u that I will have only words of ps aise for your car. 


Wi capes st regards, I ¢ Very truly yours, G. C. DOUGLAS. 


breaking speed and still of carryir ve passengers in luxur yn long, hard 


In durability and economy of eabsen | ike our other cars, made a reco W = age ide us utterly un 
able to supply the demand for it in 1908 and which makes it the fastest selling car on the market to-day. 


runs 


We have not the space here to show or to describe our 
other cars. The Palmer-Singer Skimabout at $2250; 
the Palmer-Singer Four-Forty Limousines at $5000 
—they are cars which you SHOULD know about. 







We want you to have ‘before you full details of PALMER- 
our entire line. We will gladly send you free, SINGER 
MFG. CO. 


our beautiful 1909 color catalog if you will 






1620 Broadway 
New York City 






fill out the coupon below and mail it to us. 
‘ It is an expensive book. It is printed 
SPEIRS UT Ee easeentond, Sembntbe tee tecdert devuk eure tm Asmaries , in five colors and 1s worthy of the cars 


it represents. is full of infor- 
The Famous Stenglon -50 H. P., Krupp Steel throughout; built in New York City, 70 miles an it re} rese t It ill f infor 
hour— $5750 re the istributors of the famou ex, $5750; we pur the entire output mation which will be of value to 


of the Sim shen fectors fee Stan x ha ong beer M rate the | t A n America and 










Please send Color 
( vatalog to 





s anh 





























with yut superi ’ It the hol of Sixteer r rooms s. It has re tedly defe wed you for years no matter what 
the best cars of Lurope ar \mer Lin spee endurance test . plex st ir v 1 the grea d J 
International 24-hour race at Brighton Bea Oct. 2d 1 3d, 1908, beating by the tremendous margin car you D<« ) buy ° 
of 70 miles tl best previot ar 24-hour performance ny ¢ in the world ar efeating by the same ¢ ¢ 
margin a large fcld‘of the best cars from this country and abroad, “The same car, a stock car remember, PALMER & SINGER MFG. CO. 

‘ feate a ym pet t built racer Simple ilt of Krupp steel through 1321 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 

-. 30 andardized. WI KNO y v > net 1620-22-24 Broadway, NEW YORK 

ive you mile-a peed, t end power, the maximum of durability and economy, and reliabili oe : 
ft gives you ten “dollars? weet of automobile for every dollar you pay Sole Distributors the Simplex 
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